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V bee THE FARMER-STOCKMAN buys a 

bill of lumber to erect a barn, it is all secured 

on grade; when he buys shingles, he buys 
them according to grade, and gets exactly what he 
pays for. When the same farmer sends his clip of 
wool to the market, it is bought according to grade; 
when he ships his load of steers to the stock-yards, the 
packing-house people buy them for prime, good, 
medium, or common, just as they happen to be, and 
his check is made out accordingly. When the steers 
are put through the packing-house and are hanging in 
the cooler, the retailer comes to the wholesale market 
and makes his selection—all according to a certain 
grade, and he pays according to that grade. But 
when the carcass gets into the retail market, it imme- 
diately loses its identity and becomes merely “meat.” 
You and I, the consumers, buy meat—good, bad, and 
indifferent—for which we pay pretty much the same 
price, instead of buying a prime roast, for which we 
are willing to pay real money, or a common roast, for 
which we expect to expend less. 


Nearly every commodity today is sold by grade or 
trademark, and extensive organizations are built up 
to back such grades or trademarks. When the con- 
sumer buys a Swift or Armour ham of the best 
grade, he knows that the meat under that trademark 
is absolutely what it purports to be. He can also go 


out, if he wishes, and buy a ham under another trade- 
mark, put up by the same people, which is of a less 
expensive pack. Why, then, should not an unsophisti- 
cated housewife—or consumer of any kind, for that 
matter—be able to go into any retail market and ask 
for a certain brand of porterhouse, a certain brand of 
roast, or a certain brand, if you please, of soup meat, 





and feel sure that she is getting exactly what she pays 
for? She may want the best prime roast which it is 
possible to buy, and for it may be willing and able to 
pay forty cents a pound. Another consumer may be 
able or willing to buy only a more common roast, for 
which he is ready to pay, say, twenty-five cents. Why 
are not those people allowed to select and pay for the 
types of meat which they want? 


Public Buying Blindly 

There are no doubt, scattered over the United 
States, many retail markets today that sell only the 
choicest cuts of meat, and that charge accordingly. 
Also, there are probably a number of markets which 
sell very common meat indeed, and which perhaps 
charge only a common price. But there is a suspicion 
in the minds of consumers everywhere that too many 
retailers put their meat in the show-case and hand it 
out to the public pretty much under one price, and 
that the man who is fortunate enough to get a tender 
piece of steer beef is merely working in a lottery. The 
next person, with the same sort of money, and at the 
same price per pound, might draw a piece of meat 
from the cheapest grade of animal. 

When an experienced meat-buyer, by personal 
selection, has difficulty in securing the proper kind of 
cut, what chance has the ordinary person, who shops 
by telephone, to secure an average of good, eatable 
meat, regardless of the price paid? 

Since beginning to study the question of “Truth in 
Meats,” I have talked with a number of retailers and 
wholesalers regarding the matter. I find the. retail- 
ers who have been in the habit of selling a very good 
grade of meat rather friendly to the idea, although 
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INFERIOR TO COMMON STEER 


they are not quite sure how it should be operated. 
Others, who apparently are selling just an average 
quality of meat, seem to take less keenly to it. But I 
am firmly convinced that the retail man who has nerve 
enough to put up a “Truth in Meats” market, and to 
sell his product exactly for what it is, grade for grade 
and dollar for dollar, will set an example which will 
compel every retailer in his city sooner or later to fol- 
low suit. I feel sure that the time is now ripe for the 
public—the consumer and the producer—to demand 
that retailers sell their meat on grade, and that some 
distinguishing mark be put on every animal killed, so 
that the most untrained buyer may quickly tell the 
grade of meat which he is paying for. 

Shortly after the war, surveys were made by the 
government of the retail markets of the principal 
cities of the United States. From these surveys it 
seemed to be shown very conclusively that the markets 
which were selling the minimum amount of choice 
meats and the maximum amount of the commoner 
sorts were the most successful from a financial stand- 
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point. Apparently the government is ready to help 
in any way possible in the grading and marketing of 
meat, if the demand should come from both producer 
and consumer. It seems to me that an educational 
campaign should at once be started which is to show 
the consumer what his rights are, and that he, the 
consumer, in turn should make a demand on the gov- 
ernment that something be done which shall make 
“Truth in Meats” a fact and not merely a theory. 


How Meats Might Be Marked 


In a report made by one of the government super- 
visors some time ago, it was suggested that the vari- 
ous grades of meats be designated by a roller stamp, 
which should carry, on its face, letters which would 
indicate the type of carcass from which the meats had 
come. For instance, a small s in the stripe which 
would be put on the carcass would indicate steer 
meat; c would refer to cows, h to heifers, and b to 
bulls. Instead of making the stamp mark, as at pres- 
ent, on various parts of the prime cuts, this roller 
would be run down over the carcass at various places, 
so that practically every cut of meat going out of the 
retail shop would carry some of this mark and the 
indicating letter. Different colors of ink would be 
used to designate the different grades of meat. A 
purple s might indicate a prime steer; perhaps a yel- 
low s would designate the very cheapest kind of steer ; 
while a red b might denote just a common bull. 

These marks could be put on by the inspectors of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in the packing-houses 
all over the country, just as cheaply and just as 
readily as the circular inspection marks now used to 
indicate the health of the animal, and at no additional 
cost either to the packer, the retailer, or the consumer. 


In the report mentioned above, the Packers and 
Stock-Yards supervisor states: 


It seems to me that our first effort should be directed 
toward providing a means whereby consumers may more intel- 
ligently make their selections, definitely express their wishes, 
and force retail dealers to recognize and supply the true 
demand. When consumers are enabled to associate qualities 
and prices of meat, they will be able to exert their true demand. 
This demand would be reflected in the wholesale meat and live- 
stock markets. It would tend to curb manipulation and specu- 
lation, and, it is believed, would increase the consumption of 
the better grades of meat. This would encourage feeding and 
finishing live stock for market. If our theory is correct, that 
the predominating true demand is for the better grades of 
meat, prices of the inferior grades would automatically fall 
within the reach of those who must forego quality in consid- 
eration of price, or it would compensate those who are willing 
and able to improve the palatability by special pains and skill 
in cooking. 


Following up this recommendation in a report of 
later date, this gentleman further says: 


Obviosuly, grading of meat by experts, based on universal 
standards, and clearly marking it accordingly, under effective 
supervision, would greatly aid the average consumer in exerting 
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his true demand for the quality of meat he prefers or that 
which he can afford to purchase. It is my idea that the gov- 
ernment should provide means, wherever possible, whereby 
every American citizen may know the quality and quantity of 
necessary food products, when the quality and quantity cannot 
readily be determined by him at the time of purchase. 


Leasing of Retail Shop 


As a method of getting this reform under way, I 
would suggest that a retail market be leased by stock- 
men’s associations in each of a few representative 
cities ; that these markets buy their meat in the recog- 
nized channels of trade, from the wholesalers; and 
that they mark it as indicated above, and sell it to the 
people for just what it is. Also, I would suggest that 
they have a woman, well trained in meats, to assist 
consumers in the selection of the various cuts. I be- 
lieve this woman in a short time would more than pay 
for herself, and that the trade secured because of this 
“Truth in Meats” idea would soon make it possible to 
conduct these markets at a progressive profit. 

At the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition 
to be held in Portland this year it is proposed to give 
a demonstration which will carry out the idea of 
“Truth in Meats.” In this work we shall be assisted 
by the Department of Agriculture, by the colleges of 
Oregon and of the Pacific slope, by the packing-house 
people, by stock-yards officials and commission men, 
and very likely by retailers as well. We shall 
have from six to eight live animals, nicely bedded 
down and properly cared for. These will be graded 
from prime to common, and over the head of each will 
be posted the price on foot at which its kind is selling 
in the stock-yards that week. Directly back of them, 
in a refrigerator, will be shown carcasses from 
animals of a similar lot. These carcasses will also 
show the selling price from the packer to the retailer. 
Farther on down in the refrigerator will be shown the 
regular wholesale cuts of meat usually sold in the 
trade. These, too, will carry their proper pricing as 
regards the various grades. Finally, in a counter will 
be seen all the retail cuts from these various packing- 
house lots; they in turn showing exactly what a choice 
cut from the choicest animal should sell for, or what 
a cut from the very commonest animal indicated 
should sell for; bearing in mind all the time that the 
overhead in the retail store is just as much, pound for 
pound, on a common animal as it is on a choice one. 
The purpose of this entire demonstration will not be 
to prove that the retailers are getting too little or too 
much for their meat, but rather to show the relative 
value of prime as compared with common meat. We 
shall probably have a man to cut up the meat, and a 
home-economics woman to explain the cooking value 
of the various cuts. 

It is a recognized fact that very likely 20 or 25 
per cent of the meat going out to the average trade 
today comes from pretty common cattle, and in many 
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cases from dairy stock which has lost its usefulness 
as milk-producers and must be put on the market at 
any price. It is not contended that this meat is not 
healthful food, but it is felt that ability to buy good 
meat at its proper price, as against securing good, 
bad, and indifferent meat at an average price, will 
soon result in creating a demand for the better classes 
of meat which will bring better prices for the pro- 
ducer who is out on the range sending in well-bred 
steers, cows, and heifers. We feel that the producer 
of beef stuff will be quite justified in joining hands 
with the dairyman, helping the latter get a larger 
price for the products of his cow, so that whatever he 
receives for the carcass after the cow has outlived her 
usefulness will be merely a side issue. 


Time to Start Reform 


The time is ripe for this “Truth in Meats” move- 
ment. The government, I think, is prepared to act 
with speed and decision, once the demand is made by 
the consumer and the producer. In my opinion, the 
machinery should immediately be set in motion to put 
this matter of “Truth in Meats” before every women’s 
club in the United States. It should be discussed in 
farm bureaus and granges out in the country. But 
first, I believe, we should get in contact with the 
retailer and the wholesaler, who, I think, will be 
found ready to meet the approach half-way. Nobody 
will blame the wholesaler or retailer particularly if he 
does not jump into this battle, unless some demand is 
made by the consuming public. Undoubtedly the pack- 
ers would welcome this “Truth in Meats” idea, and 
have already given it a great amount of consideration. 
An editorial in the National Provisioner, organ of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, dated March 14, 
1925, under the heading “How to Know Real Beef,” 
has this to say: 


Grading meat would seem to offer one of the best solutions 
to the problem of quality in meat which faces the industry to- 
day. Education of the housewife is desirable, but actual stand- 
ard grading must follow, in order that meat will be sure to sell 
for what it really is. Then it will be up to the consumer to 
decide what grade he prefers or can afford. 

This is particularly true in regard to beef. Prime beef is 
one of the most delicious foods offered the human race. But 
only a very small percentage of the people really know what 
prime beef is. If they did know, the demand for it would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds, and they would be willing to pay 
the price. 4 

A very considerable percentage of the beef offered the 
American public today comes from the discarded dairy cow. 
This animal was never intended for meat production, and there- 
fore does not produce real beef, but a spurious product. This 
being true, what chance is there to increase beef consumption 
when so much of the kind offered the lion for his daily diet is 
sold to the American public? 

Here is a place where the producers of real beef and the 
packing industry might well put their heads together and 
secure results which would be gratifying to them and to the 
consuming public as well. . 






























































































































































































































































































































This being the lay of the land, why should we 
hesitate? 
* ok * 


Through the courtesy of the editor of THE PRO- 
DUCER, it has been my pleasure and privilege to read 
this very able article by Mr. Plummer. In this con- 
nection, I wish to announce that the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, at its annual meeting in Kan- 
sas City, June 15 and 16, authorized the appointment 
of a special committee from the board, to go into 
this question of the designation of meats for the 
benefit of the consumer. This committee will make 
a thorough and impartial study of the whole mat- 
ter, and report to the board at its meeting to be held 
about December 1. 


D. A. MILLETT, 
Chairman of the Board. 


FROM BREEDER TO FEEDER 


BY FORREST M. LARMER 
Des Moines, Iowa 


6é ROM BREEDER TO FEEDER,” the trademark of the 

Bea Stock Exchange of Des Moines, Iowa, has become 
well known among the majority of cattle- and lamb-feeders in 
the Corn Belt states. In some sections of the range country, 
particularly those specializing in younger animals, the opera- 
tions of this organization are familiar to many of the ranch- 
men. Most cattle- and sheep-producers in the western states, 
however, undoubtedly have little knowledge of the actual func- 
tioning of the plan which it follows. 

The organizers of this exchange recognized several years 
ago a growing dissatisfaction in the Corn Belt with the pre- 
vailing means of securing cattle and lambs for feeding. In 
the first place, there was a desire on the part of those feeding 
good stock to know that all their cattle or lambs were pro- 
duced in the same district and were uniform in breeding. 
Secondly, it was recognized that the then prevailing methods 
of marketing were partly responsible for an excessive amount 
of disease among the stock. Feeders desired to have the stock 
reach them “fresh,” without having been around a stock-yard 
for several days. They wanted stock all of one type, and of 
better quality and breeding—especially among the younger 
cattle—than they were often able to find. 


Organization of Exchange 

As a result of the belief that the only way to secure these 
advantages was to effect a direct connection between the range 
producer and the Corn Belt feeder, this company was put into 
operation in the fall of 1920. It was felt, at the same time, 
that the majority of thinking ranchmen were keenly desirous 
of having an outlet for their feeding stock direct to the Corn 
Belt, and that the plan offered several distinct advantages to 
both feeder and producer. 

A great many authorities predicted that this plan would 
be a failure, basing their opinions upon the previous experi- 
ence of some organizations that had attempted somewhat simi- 
lar movements. The results, however, have proved that the 
plan of furnishing cattle and lambs from producér to feeder, 
as effected by the Live Stock Exchange, has been a distinct 
success. This is the only organization in the United States 
operating exactly in that particular manner. 

Since its inception, the exchange has developed a clientele 
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of considerably over a thousand feeders, located in Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri. Some of these men handle 
several cars of stock each year. The majority, however, are 
feeders handling only from one to three cars annually. 


Handies Only High-Grade Animals 


The Live Stock Exchange has limited its operations to the 
handling entirely of one class of cattle and lambs. These must 
be strictly high-grade animals that will be classified not lower 
than good to choice in quality. In the main the cattle are all 
Herefords. In addition, few cattle are handled except steers, 
and practically nothing can be used that is not dehorned. Only 
a high-grade feeder type of northwestern mountain lambs is 
handled. 

The plan of operation is, briefly, as follows: Entire herds 
of steers, ranging anywhere in size from five hundred to five 
thousand head, are purchased from producers on the range. If 
the size of the herd is large, it is usually arranged to make 
shipments in two or three lots, ranging from one to two thou- 
sand head each. Meanwhile the herd is disposed of, on 
orders through the sales organization, to individual feeders all 
over the Corn Belt. Some of the larger herds will be distrib- 
uted to as many as a hundred different men. The herd starts 
from loading point in a trainload consignment. After reach- 
ing the last central terminal, each car goes direct to the cus- 
tomer’s station. No payment is made by the customer on his 
stock until it is received at his station and found to be exactly 
as represented by the Live Stock Exchange. If for any reason 
the cattle do not come up to representations, the customer is 
under no obligation to accept the shipment. The same plan is 
followed in handling flocks of lambs, which usually range in 
size from three thousand to ten thousand head. 


Plan a Strictly Original One 


It will be readily recognized that this plan is entirely dif- 
ferent from that followed by any other organization attempting 
to make direct contact with the Corn Belt. In the first place, 
this organization maintains offices in Des Moines, Iowa, during 
the entire twelve months of the year. Cattle are handled every 
month during the entire twelve, and lambs are handled during 
the entire season for them. Secondly, the company does not 
limit itself to the product of any district or particular ranch. 
Thirdly, its guarantee to the feeder is something not duplicated 
by any other organization. 

The plan of the Live Stock Exchange, as is readily observ- 
able, is the most economical of all. The stock is handled only 
once. It passes through no other hands than the one organiza- 
tion. It travels along the most direct and quickest route to the 
customer’s feed-lot, and thus, naturally, the least possible 
expense accrues. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the actual opera- 
tions of this organization are simple, nor that the success of 
the company has been easy. It has been a slow process, involv- 
ing many complexities. Nothing but a hydra-headed organiza- 
tion could make a success of furnishing cattle and lambs direct 
to Corn Belt feeders. No organization of Corn Belt men that 
does not have a thorough understanding of range conditions 
could hope to operate successfully. Neither could any organi- 
zation of range men not thoroughly familiar with the Corn 
Belt, as well as the customs and requirements of Corn Belt 
feeders, hope to operate advantageously. 


Division of Work 


The Live Stock Exchange has four distinct departments. 
In the first place, there is a buying department, headed by 
cattle and sheep operators of thirty to forty years’ experience. 
These men are thoroughly versed in range conditions and cus- 
toms, and are intimately acquainted with a large portion of 
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the herds and flocks that will meet the requirements of the 
organization’s customers. This buying department must be 
capable of judging the ability of a herd or a flock to meet the 
demands of keen and competent feeders. It must be able to 
report definitely to the selling organization the exact number 
of cars of each weight in the herd. It must be able to handle 
the cattle efficiently, and sort them quickly and with no dam- 
age to the stock. It must be able to sort each car so that it 
conforms exactly to some particular feeder’s order, which has 
been on file with the organization. A great many Corn Belt 
feeders specify that they must have an exact number of head 
in the car. They specify that the stock must average in weight 
not in excess of a certain number of pounds, nor below a cer- 
tain point. The entire car must be absolutely uniform in type 
and size. Quite often they specify that there must be no 
brockle-faced steers. They usually specify that there shall be 
no wrinkly-bodied lambs. Loads are sometimes rejected be- 
cause of two or three brockle-faced steers in a load; or even 
the presence of a bob-tail animal may cause difficulties with 
some feeders. 


Personal Acquaintanceship Important Factor 


There is also a selling organization, which naturally must 
cover thoroughly a wide scope of territory. The acquaintance- 
ship of this organization numbers approximately eight thou- 
sand feeders in the various Corn Belt states. Only a personal 
acquaintanceship will secure maximum results in sales work 
with the feeders in these various states. The selling organiza- 
tion is not only responsible for sales of the stock (and this must 
be done by a definite date to correspond with the date of ship- 
ment), but, in addition, is responsible for the receiving of the 
cattle by the customer. 

The third department of the Live Stock Exchange is the 
finance department. All stock purchased on the range is paid 
for by guaranteed bank draft at loading point. The company 
must then finance the various trainload shipments that are en 
route at different times, until the cattle are delivered to the 
customer, and he in turn remits to the Live Stock Exchange. 
There is often a delay in settlements, due to the payment of 
freight charges, and from the time the stock is loaded on the 
range until it is paid for a period of from ten to twenty days 
elapses. This financing department must also take care of the 
credit requirements of approximately one-third to one-half of 
the customers buying through this organization. Fully this 
many feeders in the Corn Belt are required to borrow the 
money to handle the stock they feed from some source outside 
of their local bank. Naturally they look to the organization 
through which they buy their cattle in such an instance to 
furnish the money until the stock is fattened and sold in Chi- 
cago. This one department will handle from one to two million 
dollars of loans each year. 

The final department is what might be called the service 
department. In this come a multitude of details that extend 
throughout the whole year. This department takes care of the 
crippled and injured stock in the shipment. It handles all 
claims for dead animals, takes care of all freight items, and 
handles all renewals of loans. It also furnishes advice and 
information to feeders regarding market conditions and mat- 
ters pertaining to feeding. 


Difficulties Encountered 


The chief difficulties which the Live Stock Exchange ex- 
periences are due mainly to three factors: first, an insufficient 
number of cattle of the right breeding on the range; second, 
thinness of the stock handled; and, third, falling live-stock 
markets. 

The call for stock of the very best breeding is increasing. 
A great many feeders in the Corn Belt will no longer interest 
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themselves in a poor quality of cattle or lambs at any price. 
Therefore, if the range producer is to be able to tap this outlet 
for his stock, he must improve the quality of the cattle and 
lambs that he is producing. Secondly, it is important that the 
condition of the range stock be improved. The thin animal 
always looks bad upon arrival at the customer’s station, re- 
gardless of its breeding. Falling markets affect only the 
psychology of the situation, and a great many Corn Belt feed- 
ers become petty and complain about minor matters which, 
under ordinary circumstances, they would readily overlook, 
simply because, following the time when their order was placed 
and the delivery of the stock, prices on the market have fallen 
from fifty cents to one dollar per hundredweight. 


Method of Dealing with Rejected Loads 

Naturally, under the plan which the Live Stock Exchange 
follows, there are occasionally loads that are rejected. In such 
cases, the organization of the company must be such that it can 
get to that point with little expense and no delay, and take 
charge of the shipment. In the past two years a few cattle- 
producers have undertaken shipping their stock direct to the 
Corn Belt, and the majority of them have found that it is a 
hopeless task without the kind of an organization which. has 
been outlined above. For example, if a load of cattle is shipped 
to a customer by a range organization, and the money is not in 
the hands of the owners when the cattle are f.o.b. cars, they 
are helpless if the load is rejected. In such an instance the 
organization finds that, if it is not acquainted in the commu- 
nity in which the shipment is rejected, or if it does not have an 
organization to take charge of the shipment, it suffers a seri- 
ous loss. Everyone in that locality knows that the load is re- 
jected, and he immediately figures that it is going to be sold 
at a bargain price. If the party owning the cattle is a stranger, 
that is exactly what happens. If he resists this course of 
action, and ships the cattle on to another point, the expenses 
mount rapidly, the stock shrinks, and in the end the loss is 
often no less. 

As time goes on, it will become possible for the Live Stock 
Exchange to offerate in an increasingly large scope of range 
territory. The benefits that it has been giving producers who 
have been dealing with it will thus be distributed to a continu- 
ally larger group of ranchmen. The sale of an entire herd or 
flock all at one time on the owner’s ranch, at a definitely agreed 
price, which is always better than the stock will net on the 
open market, is assuredly an advantage worth while. 


FIELD DAY AT SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 
BY D. 8S. BURCH 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


N JUNE 2, more than 125 wool-growers, state officials, 

college sheepmen, and others interested in the govern- 
ment’s experimental work with range sheep, visited the United 
States Sheep Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho. The event 
was the seventh annual field day and shearing demonstration, 
and it gave opportunity to study at first hand the results of 
eight years of experimental work. The visitors were able to — 
see the rather striking results of the grazing investigations 
begun about two years ago. These studies, conducted jointly 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry and the Forest Service, 
constitute one of the major projects now in progress at the 
station. 

The large extent of range—aggregating 44,000 acres, in- 
cluding summer grazing—available for this work gives promise 
of results extremely valuable to the western sheep industry. 
While sheepmen readily agree that overgrazing wears out the 
range, the correct method of handling grazing operations at 
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different seasons of the year is the answer which station 
studies at Dubois promise to give. Results thus far point to 
the injurious effects of grazing too early in the spring. Fields 
where spring grazing was slightly deferred showed much 
greater density of vegetation. The investigation includes nine 
pastures of equal area, handled in various ways, under closely 
controlled methods. 

Other activities of the station observed were methods of 
watering sheep on dry ranges, shearing and comparative wool 
clips, breeding work, including the continued development of 
Columbia sheep, and demonstrations of station equipment. 

An evening program dealt with the more technical fea- 
tures of the work and the experimental methods used. Dr. 
J. I. Hardy, specialist in federal wool investigations, presented 
a paper outlining some experiments on wool and hair growth. 
Results thus far indicate variations at different seasons of the 
year. Further research on the causes of these variations is 
in progress. 

W. A. Denecke, superintendent of the Sheep Experiment 
Station, offered for discussion the preliminary results of ex- 
periments on breeding range sheep for market lamb produc- 
tion. This is a comprehensive piece of work, involving 1,200 
ewes, divided into two equal groups—one of Rambouillet and 
the other of Corriedale breeding. One object of the experi- 
ment was to compare the lambs obtained by using rams of the 
same breed as the ewes, with those obtained by using another 
breed, Hampshires being selected. The results of one year’s 
work showed slightly better results, including greater net re- 
turns, from the use of Hampshire rams. 

The continuation of wool experiments this year will in- 
volve scientific studies of 250 entire fleeces and 1,000 one- 
pound samples of fleece. The results will give practical new 
information on the breeding and management of range sheep 
with relation to the yield of clean wool. 


SIGNS POINT TO BETTER SUMMER AND 
FALL MARKET 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS are decidedly favorable 

for grass beef. For two years in succession the western 
contribution has faced serious competition from a heavy supply 
of corn-fed cattle, aggravated by adverse physical conditions 
over much of the grazing area west of the Missouri River. 
This season finds these conditions reversed. Grass is good 
nearly everywhere in the cattle country; Corn Belt feed-lots 
are all but depleted of finished steers; and for three months 
past the movement of both thin cattle for summer grazing and 
fleshy steers for a quick turn on corn through Missouri River 
gateways to pastures and feed-lots east of that line of de- 
markation has been abnormally light, so that, when grass beef 
is available, it will find a receptive market. 

Three areas on the cattle map of the country contain a 
normal supply of cattle; they are the Osage country in Okla- 
homa, the Flint Hills pestures of Kansas, and the Sand Hills 
region of Nebraska. Refugees from dry territory in Texas 
and other sections of the Southwest found a haven by the hun- 
dred thousand in Oklahoma and Kansas, some going to Ne- 
braska. Colorado is not out of the cattle business by any 
means, but is showing signs of depletion; Wyoming is actually 
short, and in the Dakotas the beef industry has all but dis- 
appeared. Montana, like Colorado, is still in the cattle busi- 
ness, but its herds have diminished. A survey of the whole 
situation justifies a forecast that the season’s.movement to 
such markets as Chicago, Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Paul will 
be the lightest in many years. Kansas City, gateway for the 
contents of Oklahoma and Kansas pastures, will get a normal 
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run, although a direct movement to feed-lots is not im- 
probable. 

So far the markets have had few straight grass cattle— 
mostly natives; but, owing to an early season, July will de- 
velop a movement from Oklahoma and Kansas. It is estimated 
that the Flint Hills area contains 10 per cent more cattle than 
a year ago on a numerical basis, with about the same beef 
tonnage, owing to younger age and lighter weight. Many 
Texas cattle were moved in thin flesh, which will defer gath- 
ering, although the movement will be in full swing thirty 
days hence, when the season’s values will be determined. Cat- 
tle will start from the Osage country somewhat earlier than 
from Kansas, so that July will furnish a somewhat generous 
supply of grass beef. Later on Nebraska, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana will furnish their quota, which will be decidedly short 
compared with recent years, as liquidation in that quarter 
ran its course last year. In the Sand Hills region of Ne- 
braska a few thousand four- and five-year-old cattle, that were 
carried over the winter owing to demoralization last fall, re- 
main, and will be shipped early, as they are already in good 
condition. East of the Missouri River the number of cattle on 
grass that figure in the beef supply is small. The Mineral 
Point section of Wisconsin has 50 per cent less than last year, 
Kentucky is short, and the Virginias report somewhat less 
than the usual number. 

Grass-cattle values should rule considerably higher than 
last season. Much, of course, will depend on the corn-crop out- 
come, but relief from Corn Belt competition, so far as beef is 
concerned, is assured. At this time last year Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Indiana were full of cattle munching corn and 
awaiting an opportunity to go to market. The 1923 fall pur- 
chase of calves was heavy, and it was necessary to nurse the 
market right along by holding cattle back—a process facili- 
tated by reasonable plenitude of corn. For months past cattle 
have been pumped out as rapidly as the market could absorb 
them, feeders desisting from loading only when market condi- 
tions lapsed into semi-demoralization, liquidation being re- 
newed at the first favorable moment. Many light steers 
acquired during the bargain sale late in 1924, and intended 
for summer grazing, picked up flesh during a mild winter, and 
went to the killer early this spring when low-grade killers 
were so popular, so that they no longer figure in the visible 
beef supply. A dry May prevented purchase of the normal 
quota of cattle for summer grazing anywhere in beef-making 
territory east of the Missouri River, and at no time was there 
the least incentive to put in fleshy feeders, as was done in 
wholesale manner a year ago. There will be some short-fed 
and warmed-up beef available during the summer and fall 
period, but such plenitude as developed during the correspond- 
ing period of 1923 and 1924 is impossible, and, with hogs 100 
per cent above last year, a short crop of high-priced lambs, and 
even veal selling out on the limb, grass beef ought to get action, 
especially if a $12 to $13 market for fat corn-fed steers 
prompts feeders to enter into competition with killers for the 
early run of sappy grassers from trans-Missouri territory. 
Money for cattle-feeding purposes is abundant. 

Although the hay crop east of the Missouri River has 
been a failure, there will be an abundance of roughage in the 
shape of silage and corn fodder. Under new conditions, less 
roughage is required for cattle-feeding, as cattle are laid in 
at younger ages and carried a shorter period, necessitating 
more concentrated rations. The growing practice of grinding 
corn and cob utilizes roughage that was formerly waste, so 
that little hay is now required for feed-lot operations. 

When pasture cattle begin running from the Osage and 
Flint Hills sections, there will be danger of feast-and-famine 
supplies in alternate weeks, which should be avoided as far 
as possible. What happened when Texas cut loose a few weeks 
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back afforded a foretaste of this, prices breaking $1 per cwt., 
to recover promptly when the movement abated, as a protest 
against the slump. Until feeder demand asserts itself, as it 
probably will, grass cattle should be topped out, and only the 
beef end sent to market. If western grass cattle, beef and 
feeders, realize good average prices during the coming season, 
more will be accomplished toward putting the industry on a 
substantial financial basis than would be possible if Congress 
devoted a whole session to remedial effort. 

As many sections of the West are getting into hogs, the 
prospect is worth considering. The commercial swine indus- 
try is going on practically a domestic basis, at least with re- 
spect to meats, and lard is dominated by export demand to 
an appreciably less extent than at any previous time in trade 
history. A surprising phase of the trade is the manner in 
which pure lard has ignored the price of cottonseed oil, the 
spread between the two commodities having widened until oil 
has been 6 cents per pound under lard. Such discrepancies 
are always adjusted eventually, and will be when the present 
lard stock is reduced. 

These factors favor swine-growers: 

Beef prices, which were low a year ago, are on a parity 
with pork cost. 

No heavy supply of cheap western grass beef is on the 
horizon during the coming season. 

Promise of a good, if not a bumper, corn crop will reduce 
cost of making gains, which was prohibitive of profit last 
winter, necessitating enormous sacrifice of pigs. 

Stocks of hog product, both lard and cured meats, are low, 
measured by packers’ holdings in recent years, and are in 
strong hands, eliminating necessity for forced liquidation. 

Consumption of meats is on a broad scale, and will prob- 
ably continue so, unless an unfavorable industrial situation 
develops, which is improbable. 

A big cotton crop will enable the South to buy a maximum 
quantity of meats, insuring a clearance of surplus production 
at remunerative prices to packers. 

Export demand is reviving, the British embargo on Dutch 
lard substitutes having revived demand for American lard. 

To counteract these favorable influences, there is only the 
new scale of prices to reckon with, but the public has recently 
shown both disposition and capacity to buy the product of 
hogs costing around 17 cents per pound dressed. A good corn 
crop will revive demand for fleshy western cattle for feeding 
purposes, thereby strengthening cattle prices, and from a meat 
standpoint beef and pork are closely related, although lamb 
and mutton supplies exert little influence on either. 

Both sheep and lamb prospects are excellent—much bet- 
ter, in fact, than was considered possible early in the season. 
June developed a boom instead of the anticipated slump; the 
predicted big crop of lambs, both native and western, has 
failed to materialize; and, while July may witness price ad- 
justment to lower levels, no serious break is possible. North- 
ern Colorado may not be in a position to absorb its normal 
quota of thin lambs next fall, but there will be plenty of 
places to put them, the probability being that the Corn Belt 
and territory east of Chicago will purchase an unusually large 
number. In any event, there will be fewer lambs than last 
year, as physical conditions in the West have been superb, and 
the big end of the crop will go direct to killers. An advancing 
wool market has fortified the strategic position of western 
flockmasters, who are undoubtedly scheduled for another re- 
munerative season, if market action so far is barometric. 


“I surely do enjoy THE PRODUCER, and have found it a big 
help to me in my business. It is so authentic that I think of 
it as a text-book. All my stockmen friends agree with me that 
it is the best stock paper published.”—-WARREN KLOCKE, 
Shoshone, Wyo. 
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THE OREGON MEETING 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Cattle 

and Horse Raisers’ Association of Oregon, held in Port- 
land on May 26 and 27, was well attended. The many notable 
addresses were interspersed with musical selections, tending 
to enliven the program. Among the speakers of the first day, 
besides the president, F. A. Phillips, were William Hanley; 
Dr. Lytle, state veterinarian; O. M. Plummer, general man- 
ager of the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, whose 
subject, “Truth in Meats,” aroused a great deal of interest, 
and whose suggestion for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate the feasibility of the plan recommended was favor- 
ably acted upon; E. L. Potter, professor of animal husbandry 
at the Oregon Agricultural College; Gerry Snow, brand in- 
spector; William Steward, vice-president; E. N. Kavanagh, 
assistant district forester, and United States Senator Robert 
N. Stanfield; the last two dealing with the problem of public- 
land grazing. 

On the second day, addresses were delivered by George F. 
Nesbitt, president of the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association; Arthur M. Geary; F. R. Marshall, secretary of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association; James Christensen, 
division supervisor of the Packers and Stock-Yards Adminis- 
tration; and Walter M. Pierce, governor of Oregon. William 
Pollman, president emeritus of the Oregon organization, and 
Fred H. Bixby, president of the American National Live Stock 
Association, who were to have spoken, had been prevented 
from being present. 

Following is a summary of the most important resolu- 
tions adopted: 

Favoring legislation to recognize and define grazing 
claims on national forests, to afford a means of reviewing 
rulings of forest officials, to limit fees to cost of administration, 
and to provide for payment to states of all moneys derived 
from grazing and sales of timber; 

Advocating a system of leasing unreserved public domain 
to stockmen now using it, urging Senate subcommittee to make 
investigation»of present laws governing taking up of such 
land, and requesting that order for removal of fences be held 
in abeyance until Congress has had an opportunity to act; 

Going on record in favor of “truth in meats,” and sug- 
gesting appointment of committee to investigate feasibility of 
grading and marking meats at packing-houses, as well as of 
establishing retail market at Portland where “truth in meats” 
regulations shall prevail; 

Petitioning Public Service Commission to suspend opera- 
tion of order increasing freight rates on trucks; 

Indorsing plan for orderly marketing of cattle shipped 
to northwestern markets worked out by committee appointed 
at 1924 convention, and thanking members for their labors; 

Expressing satisfaction at appointment of John T. Caine 
III as chief of Packers and Stock-Yards Administration; 

Voicing sorrow of membership at death of S. O. Correll, 
for many years secretary of association. 

All the officers were re-elected: F. A. Phillips, presi- 
dent; W. A. Steward, first vice-president; Walter M. Pierce, 
second vice-president; William Duby, treasurer; C. J. Shelton, 
secretary; Gerry Snow, brand inspector. 

The 1926 meeting will be held at Bend. 


CONVENTION OF WYOMING STOCK GROWERS 


ETERMINATION AND CONFIDENCE marked the con- 

vention of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, 
held in Douglas on June 2 and 3. A large number of members 
from every section of the state were in attendance, as well as 
a notable delegation from all the river markets, Denver, and 
Chicago. Among those representing the latter city were such 
veterans as John Clay, Charles O. Robinson, and James E. 
Poole, market editor of THE PRODUCER, who all addressed the 
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meeting. Another feature of the convention was the talk by 
Governor Nellie T. Ross. Two former executives of Wyoming 
—-B. B. Brooks and Robert D. Carey—were also among the 
speakers. Addresses were delivered by D. A. Millett, chair- 
man of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and Dr. B. 
F. Davis, secretary of the Colorado Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion, both of Denver, and A. F. Stryker and W. A. Wood, of 
Omaha. 

On the second day, these resolutions were passed: 

Directing officers of association to aid in organization of 
rediscounting agencies, so as to make it possible for stockmen 
of Wyoming to obtain funds under Intermediate Credits Act; 

Urging Interstate Commerce Commission to use all dili- 
gence in carrying out purposes of Hoch-Smith resolution, 
establishing lowest possible freight rates on live stock; 

Empowering president of association to appoint represen- 
tatives to attend hearings of Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys of United States Senate on regulation of grazing on 
public domain; ; 

Favoring suitable tariff on hides, and increase of duties 
on meat products; 

Calling on president of association to request governor to 
furnish assistance to officers in prosecution of theft cases, as 
authorized under law recently passed; 

Asking various federal and state agricultural agencies to 
give more attention to devising proper marketing methods; 

Pledging co-operation with American Railway Association 
in its efforts to promote better understanding between ship- 
pers and carriers; 

Indorsing activities of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in combating propaganda against meat and in working 
for an increase of meat consumption. 

John L. Jordan, of Cheyenne, was re-elected president. 
As vice-president was named William Booker, of Glenrock, 
and as treasurer George Mitchell, of Uva. Miss Minnie Haas 
will continue to handle the secretarial work. 

Next year’s convention will go to Cheyenne. 


CONVENTION OF NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD 


ROBLEMS OF VAST IMPORTANCE to the live-stock in- 

dustry were brought measurably nearer a solution at 
the two-day session of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board held in Kansas City last month. Besides the members 
of that organization, representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and of twenty-one state experiment stations were 
in attendance. Concurrently with the meetings of the board, 
the latter were engaged in perfecting plans for the study of 
the influence of feed on the quality and palatability of meat, 
for which the foundation had been laid at Chicago last March. 

In this great co-operative undertaking, which will soon 
get under way, it is proposed to divide the labors, to be car- 
ried on over a period of five years, among the several states 
according to the line of investigation in which each station 
is most concerned or for which it is best equipped. TIllinois, 
for instance, will report on the results of feeding with corn 
rations; Kansas will prepare data on alfalfa; Virginia will 
analyze the effect of bluegrass on the color and texture of 
the carcass; Colorado will experiment with beet pulp; ete. 
In this way, among other things, it is hoped to learn the secret 
of “black” beef that has, been so puzzling to the trade. The 
work will be conducted under an appropriation by Congress, 
obtained through the efforts of the Meat Board, and will 
have the active assistance of government experts. 

A report was made to the convention by officials from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on what had been 
learned through the first year’s investigations into the re- 
tail meat business. The second instalment of the official 
findings has just been issued (mentioned elsewhere in these 
columns). 
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On the first day of the convention, June 15, the general 
manager of the board, R. C. Pollock, told of what the hotels 
and dining-car systems throughout the country are doing in 
the way of popularizing meat. Much had been accomplished 
during the past year, he said, in disseminating the true facts 
with regard to meat, including instruction of housewives and 
high-school girls. A recipe book had been printed and widely 
distributed, and a text-book was being compiled. Through 
lectures, demonstrations, posters, moving pictures, etc., hun- 
dreds of thousands of consumers were being reached. At the 
same time, a determined effort was being made to counteract 
the inimical propaganda directed against meat by certain in- 
terests, with beneficial results. Mr. Pollock mentioned the 
research work carried on through the meat councils at Boston 
and Kansas City, and the investigations into the food proper- 
ties of meat made possible by the establishment of fellow- 
ships at various universities. 


At the banquet given in the evening by the Kansas City 
Live Stock Exchange, D. A. Millett, president of the board, 
emphasized the fact that the board was the greatest adven- 
ture into co-operation between the various factors of the meat 
industry ever undertaken. The path we were now treading 
should carry us to a definite goal. C. M. O’Donel, who, with 
Mr. Millett, represents the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation on the board, warned his audience that it might not 
be long before South American cattlemen would jump over 
our tariff barrier of 3 cents a pound and lay down their beef 
in our ports in competition with our home product. Among 
the other speakers were James McQueeney, president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce; L. A. Tenny and E. W. 
Sheets, of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
and F. B. Mumford, dean of the Agricultural College of the 
University of Missouri. 


The election of officers resulted in all the incumbents be- 
ing given another term. D. A. Millett, of Denver, was re- 
elected president; Thomas E. Wilson, of Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, vice-president; Everett C. Brown, president of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, secretary-treasurer; and 
R. C. Pollock, of Chicago, manager. The complete board of 
directors was likewise re-elected. 


MEAT INSPECTION FOR ARIZONA 


NSPECTION of all meat from animals slaughtered in 

Arizona and sold for consumption within the state is re- 
quired by a law passed at the last session of the legislature. 
The regulations follow the lines of the federal rules for in- 
spection of meat moving in interstate commerce. 


THE CALENDAR 


13-15, 1925—Midsummer Meeting of Colorado Stock 

Growers’ Association, Gunnison, Colo. 

July 20-August 15, 1925—First Session of American Institute 
of Co-operation, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

July 29-31, 1925—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association, Buffalo, Wyo. 

August 31-September 2, 1925—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

September 28-October 4, 1925—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Towa. 

October 31-November 7, 1925—Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

November 14-21, 1925—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

November 28-December 5; 1925—International Live Stock Ex- 

position, Chicago, Tl. 


July 
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GRAZING CONFERENCE AT SALT 
LAKE CITY 


EARINGS of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
H tee on Public Lands and Surveys of the 
United States Senate, investigating matters 
relating to grazing on the national forests and the 
public domain, will be held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
beginning August 26, according to announcement 
made by Chairman Stanfield. 

A conference of representatives of the various 
state cattle and sheep organizations has been called 
by the officers of the American National Live Stock 
Association and the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion for August 24 and 25, at the Utah Hotel, Salt 
Lake City. The object of this conference is to unite 
upon a common policy with regard to all grazing 
problems, and to formulate definite suggestions for 
submission to the committee. 

The basis which we recommend for appointing 
delegates from state cattle associations is as follows: 
one to represent permittees on national forests, one to 
be a user of the public domain, and one who is not 
directly interested in either; state sheep organizations 
to have a similar representation. All states will thus 
be given equal voting power in the conference; but no 
limit will be placed upon the number of individual 
stockmen who may take part in the deliberations. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HE SECOND QUARTER of 1925 closed with 
conditions in most industries very irregular, and 
with price movements lacking uniformity. The 
uneven conditions that have prevailed for many 
weeks still appear, but there are more strong points 
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and fewer unfavorable aspects than existed a year 
ago. 


The main price trend in steel products continues 
to be against the seller, but demand is well main- 
tained. Copper is less active, with prices easier. 
Furniture and shoes seem to be slower. Automobile 
manufacturing is active at some of the larger centers, 
but is reported tapering off at others. Curtailment 
of cotton-mill production is increasing. Coal condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory, with reports of shutting 
down of mines and threatened strikes. Output of 
crude oil is less, with refined oils active and stronger. 
Cement production in May broke all records. Rubber 
prices have eased off. 

Following the three or four years of curtailed out- 
put and restricted distribution, the agricultural-im- 
plement business has entered a period of activity. 
Wool is stronger, and prospects for the fall trade in 
woolen goods are brighter. Silk continues the most 
active of all textiles. Hides are higher, with good 
demand. 

The government report on wheat shows a reduc- 
tion of approximately 200,000,000 bushels compared 
with 1924; oats will be 300,000,000 bushels less; corn 
promises better than an average crop. Hay prospects 
are below average. The cotton yield will be around 
14,500,000 bales. 

Stocks and bonds are firmer. Time funds are un- 
changed, but there is noticeable a distinct tightening 
in call money. There were further declines in both 
the French franc and the Italian lira during June, to 
new low levels for the year. Sterling exchange held 
firm at almost par. Collections have improved, with 
considerable liquidation of indebtedness. 

Bradstreet’s food index for the week ending June 
25 was $3.69, compared with $3.67 for the previous 
week and $3.09 for the corresponding week in 1924. 


COW MEAT 


S THE PROVIDER of our milk and butter, the 
A dairy cow is held in high esteem. As a source 
of beef, she is less respected. Yet, when her 
mission is ended, and old age has shriveled up her 
frame and dried her udder, her way invariably leads, 
not to the graveyard, but to the stock-yard. There, 
by the hundred thousand every year, she mixes and 
competes with the youthful steer and heifer fresh 
from the ranch or feed-lot, with results disastrous to 
all but her owner. 

If the good Lord had intended the beef from milk 
cows to be eaten, he would have supplied us with 
fangs with which to masticate it, muses the editor of 
the Breeder’s Gazette. However, having no means of 
finding out whence the stuff that he buys for beef is 
derived, the consumer is compelled to take his.chance. 
And if the chance favors the stringy, tasteless, desic- 
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cated ligaments from a decrepit dairy derelict, he 
swears gloomily and wrathfully, blames the producer 
generally, and perhaps switches to other meats. 

Speaking before the Institute of Margarine Manu- 
facturers last month, Paul I. Aldrich, editor of the 
National Provisioner, paid his compliments to the 
dairy outcast in these terms: 

Almost every ill from which the beef-cattle man suffers 
can be traced directly or indirectly to the dairy cow. There 
are thousands of people in this country who have eaten beef 
all their lives, and yet have never tasted real beef. They be- 
lieve the tough, poor-grade meat furnished by dairy cows is 
real beef, and that all beef tastes like that. Is it any wonder 
that many of them substitute almost any kind of meat for 
beef, when they have the opportunity? 

Mr. Aldrich’s plea is for the co-operation of beef- 
producers in the defensive warfare carried on by the 
margarine people against the dairy interests, which 
are attempting to stifle the rival industry through all 
manner of restrictive legislation. Margarine is ac- 
knowledged to be a pure and wholesome article of 
food. Into its composition enter, not only cottonseed 
oil, but large quantities of beef fat. It is from this 
side that the cattleman is appealed to. Were the but- 
ter-makers to have their way, the market for fats 
would be narrowed to just that extent, and the price 
of beef animals would be further reduced. This is an 
argument that should carry considerable weight at the 
present time. 

We have a tariff for the protection of our manu- 
facturers against the competition of goods originating 
in countries with a lower cost of production. The 
weapon is aimed at the foreigner, and not at our own 
people. To safeguard one home industry at the ex- 
pense of another would be “opposed to all the princi- 
ples upon which this government rests,” as a poli- 
tician might say. On its merits, in free and untram- 
meled rivalry, margarine would be able to hold its 
own. Its lower price appeals to many housewives 
with limited means. It is this situation of which the 
dairy interests are aware, and against which they 
seek to fortify themselves by methods utterly un- 
American. (Incidentally, as we write, the report 
comes in that the Federal Trade Commission has de- 
clared resolutions passed by the dairy people, calling 
upon merchants to quit selling oleomargarine, to 
be unlawful.) ; 

Mr. Aldrich’s charge that the beef man’s troubles 
are due in very large measure to the encroachments 
of the dairy cow is only too well founded. The hordes 
of “hat-racks” from the dairy states against which 
the grower of legitimate beef is daily forced to com- 
pete at the markets have long been a stinging thorn in 
his side. But he has never dreamed of invoking the 
strong arm of the government to reduce his losses 
from that cause. He is content to live and let live. 
If, however, on top of the selfish propaganda against 
the consumption of meat in which the dairy interests, 
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by innuendo, have so freely indulged, and on top of 
the ruinous competition from their superannuated 
overflow to which they every day of the year are sub- 
jecting the beef-producer, they now should persist in 
doing what they can to hurt him in another vital spot, 
by diminishing the demand for one of his by-products, 
then the time may very soon come when there will be 
an end to his good temper and he may hit back. 


One way, let us point out, in which the cattleman 
might defend himself would be through the universal 
adoption of some such “truth in meats” program as 
advocated by O. M. Plummer elsewhere in this issue 
of THE PRODUCER. This plan involves the labeling of 
each cut of meat put on sale in retail shops with its 
exact quality and grade, according to government 
standards. In this manner, the old dairy granny 
would be recognized at sight, and deception, with its 
sequence of resentment toward everyone involved, 
would be obviated. Those who felt that they could 
not afford to pay for the best would easily find the 
level of their pocketbook; while those, on the other 
hand, who wished prime beef, and were willing to 
pay the price, would have the assurance that they 
were getting just what they paid for. 

Against a reform of such obvious fairness, it 
seems to us, only two’ objections can be imagined. 
One would be dictated by self-interest, and would 
emanate from those not willing to forego the gain 
that might be theirs from doubtful or deceptive trade 
practices. This objection we can dismiss. The other 
would be on the score of the extra labor and expense 
entailed. Mr. Plummer has anticipated that, and as- 
sures us that the present federal inspection force 
would be sufficient. Further, he intimates that his 
idea has the backing of the government, the packers, 
and a large number of wholesalers and retailers. 
Through the spectacles of his enthusiasm, once the 
ball is started rolling, he sees an early and radical 
transformation in meat-selling methods throughout 
the United States. 

From the note appended to Mr. Plummer’s article, 
signed by D. A. Millett, chairman of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, it will be seen that the 
board is sympathetic to the principle underlying this 
idea, and has set the machinery in motion for ‘“a 
thorough and impartial study” of the subject. The 
Meat Board, from its composition, is the natural ave- 
nue through which an undertaking of this character 
should be approached, and its co-operation would be 
essential to its success. Mr. Millett’s statement, there- 
fore, must be very gratifying to the proponents of the 
scheme. If, at the same time, the investigations, car- 


ried on under the auspices of the board, into the con- 
nection between feed and the palatability of meat 
should lead to the hoped-for definite results, much of 
a positive nature—much of real help—will have been 
accomplished for the beef-cattle industry. 
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ARGENTINE BEEF IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


T THE RECENT CONVENTION in Kansas 
City of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, C. M. O’Donel sounded a note of warn- 

ing that our beef-producers would do well to heed. 
The time may be near at hand, said Mr. O’Donel, 
when South American beef will be imported into this 
country in spite of the tariff wall. 

That South American exporters, in fact, are now 
weighing the chances of overcoming the handicap 
created by our import duty of 3 cents a pound on beef, 
there have been repeated suggestions. As late as 
May 11 we find the following editorial in the Times 
of Argentina: 

We note that there have been further shipments of North 
American pork from New York to Brazil, and that some of the 
space in the refrigerated carriers in the trade has been taken 
tor the purpose. It is a pity that Argentina does not produce 
a reasonable supply of good pork; for there is no doubt that 
the Brazilians would be our customers were our pig-breeders 
able to produce the amount and quality of pork demanded. 
On the other hand, the meat-carriers in the trade would prob- 
ably far prefer trade in each direction. It is whispered that, 
in spite of the tariff wall, it may shortly become feasible and 
zrofitable to ship frozen mutton and beef to the States, and if 
that business reopens, together with an expansion of pork ex- 
portation from the States to Brazil, the meat-carriers will 
have some fat times, just to compensate their seven lean years. 
It may be said that the large refrigerated and passenger liners 
in trade between the States and Argentina have been losing 
heavily for several years past, and they certainly deserve a 
turn to the pendulum. 

Frozen Argentine hindquarters on May 28 were 
selling in London at about 10.3 cents a pound. 
Freight to New York from Buenos Aires is $2 per 
100 pounds, against $1.50 to London—a difference of 
one-half cent a pound. A price in New York of, say, 
11 cents a pound for an admittedly high-class im- 
ported product would be certain to make it a serious 
rival of our home-grown beef. 

Knowing the designs on our tempting market, 
would it not be well to set the machinery in motion 
tc strengthen the tariff wall in time to prevent a 
major attack? The duty should be high enough to 
make it unprofitable for any foreign nation to unload 
part of its surplus in American ports. The United 
States is able to grow its own beef. 


UNINSPECTED MEATS 


N THE AUTHORITY of physicians attending 
the convention of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City in May, the statement 

was made that “40 per cent of the meat consumed in 
the United States is not inspected by anyone.” This 
was used as the basis for an argument for stricter 
control. 
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Government data do not bear out this figure. Ac- 
cording to statistics worked out by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the percentage of “non-federally 
inspected meats” of our entire meat consumption in 
1922 was 35.2; in 1923 it was 33.2, and in 1924, 33.5. 
This classifieation, it should be noted, includes not 
only the farm slaughter, but meats inspected under 
state and municipal regulations, of the amount of 
which no record is obtainable. The “40 per cent” of 
the Medical Association will thus be seen to be con- 
siderably too high—probably 20 per cent is nearer 
the mark. 

The United States is in the van among nations 
safeguarding their people against communicable dis- 
eases. Our inspection of meats under the Bureau of 
Animal Industry is the recognized standard through- 
out the world. 


DIED—On July 6, 1925, at Denver, Colorado, 
ROSINA LA GROTTA TOMLINSON, wife of T. W. Tom- 
linson, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association. 


LOCAL TAXES UNFAIR TO FARMERS 


NNOUNCING THE RESULTS of a recent investigation 
A into the subject of local taxes, the Department of Agri- 
culture finds that agriculture generally is carrying an unfair 
share of the burden of taxes levied for school and road pur- 
poses, and that this burden is likely to increase unless some- 
thing is done about it. Through the system of separate taxing 
units for minor districts, says the department, much taxable 
wealth is permitted to escape. A large part of local farm 
taxes should be supplemented by state taxes, with the revenues 
distributed in such a way as to benefit entire states. The cost 
of maintaining educational standards set by state authorities 
is left mainly to local school districts, and general traffic over 
roads built by local taxation is often heavier than the local 
traffic. In such matters steps should be taken to make the 
states pay their just proportions of the cost. . 


NEW TRUTH-IN-FABRIC ACT 


WV 7 YOMING has passed a new truth-in-fabric law, de- 

signed as an improvement on the measure enacted in 
1921. The first law required labeling of manufactures con- 
taining wool in one of three ways: (1) “This article is com- 
posed of all virgin wool;” (2) “This article contains not less 
than per cent virgin wool;” (3) “This article contains 
No virgin wool.” To these the new act adds: (4) “The manu- 
facturer and wholesale vendor of this article upon request 
have refused to give information as to the true quality of 
the virgin-wool content of this article.” Section 2 of the law 
broadens the liability to punishment to include the manu- 
facturer whose false labels are used by a retailer in good 
faith. 

Protests against the law have immediately been forth- 
coming from the manufacturing interests, and request has 
been made that its constitutionality be tested at once. About 
a year ago test cases of the old law were instituted, but no 
decision has been rendered. 










































































































































































































































CONDITIONS IN CORN BELT SHOW MUCH 
IMPROVEMENT 


LINCOLN, NEB., June 22, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A situation that is full of promise for the cattlemen ex- 
ists quite generally throughout the principal corn-producing 
states. There is an increased acreage as. a result of much 
wheat ground having been planted to corn, and the conditions 
are most favorable. The stand is near-perfect, the crop is 
well advanced, and its general appearance approaches 100 
per cent. With only fairly favorable maturing weather con- 
ditions, there is certain to be a large yield—probably a record 
yield. This promising corn prospect will undoubtedly induce 
much increase in cattle-feeding, and inevitably make a brisk 
demand for feeders. 

There is a much better financial condition existing 
throughout the Corn Belt than has been generally heralded. 
Money is plentiful, loaning rates are easy, and the demand 
for real-estate loans has slackened very materially—to such 
an extent, in fact, that the loan agencies, particularly in 
Nebraska, are having diificulty in finding an outlet for their 
allotments. Many of the farm loans are being taken care of 
by local capital—through local banks or between neighbors. 
This is a departure from the usual practice, and indicates a 
healthy tone. The banks through Nebraska have more money 
on deposit than ever before, and many interest-bearing securi- 
ties are being sold locally. I was impressed with this situa- 
tion when I was advised by a banker in a small town in 
southern Nebraska that for the first three months in the year 
he had placed around $150,000 in bonds and farm mortgages 
with his patrons. 

Getting back to the corn prospect, it is not likely that 
corn will drop below 75 cents per bushel at local points, which 
will insure a considerable return to the corn-producers; but 
this price, at prevailing beef quotations, will enable the feed- 
ers to get by, and will encourage much more feeding than 
has been done in the past year. 

There is a considerable movement in farms, which is 
evidence of returning confidence and of existing forehanded- 
ness. I was informed by a Beatrice banker that approximate- 
ly 100 farms had been sold for March 1 delivery and settlement, 
and at prices ranging from $25 to $40 higher than the pre- 
vailing prices a year ago. Not a few farms have been sold 
at auction, and almost invariably at higher prices than the 
owners had assumed that they would command. 

All along the line there is an improvement in the situa- 
tion. Many of our people have money who did not expect to 
have it; many are entirely out of debt, or so nearly so that 
they have no concern. When this corn crop matures, there 
will be a further stride forward in the general march of pros- 
perity which has touched the agricultural situation, and which 
will relate to the cattle-producing countries in the range and 
mountain_ states. 

Recent auction sales of pure-bred beef cattle leave no 
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doubt as to the growing demand now for breeding stock. 
When a series of sales, involving cash transactions, make an 
average of $300 per head, there is not any question about an 
existing demand. The owners of pure-bred beef herds gener- 
ally have had an active demand for their surplus, particularly 
bulls. 
FRANK D. THOMSON, 
Agricultural Director, Woods Brothers Corporation. 


THE PASSING OF THE BIG STEER 


DENVER, CoLo., June 22, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Economic conditions on the range during the last few 
years have brought on a shortage in big steers. In fact, the 
big steer has almost disappeared from the western ranges. A 
limited number are being matured in the pastures of the mid- 
western states, but these will pass to the feed-yards and 
packers this year, and, if the “pasture cattlemen” heed the 
warning, they will not mature any more big steers. 

All one needs to do is to read the daily sales reports of 
the last few years to foresee the doom of the big steer. Sev- 
eral factors enter into the cause, but the one big and most 
important factor is**consumer demand. It is clear that the 
packers cannot market the big steer to the same advantage 
as the light steer; hence they must pay a lower price. 

Why is baby beef selling at the top? Because it contains 
all choice selling cuts, with practically no waste—it contains 
what the public wants. Why is the light steer selling near the 
top? Because it contains almost all choice selling cuts, with 
little waste—it contains what the public is demanding. The 
consumers will pay the price for something that pleases their 
fancy, but you must take bargain prices to force the sale of 
products to which they are indifferent. 

The merchant may make a profit on bargains sold the 
consumers, but the producer or jobber of those products takes 
a loss to unload. There are too many bargain cuts in a big 
steer. With high cost of labor, feed, and freight, no feeder can 
afford to fatten him. It costs as much to produce the bargain 
cuts as it does to produce the better and higher-priced beef. 

The successful feeder of the future will be he that pro- 
duces the baby beef and light yearling steer, and he must 
change his ways to succeed—no more turning his steers into 
the cornfield and forgetting them until time to market. The 
future feeder must grind his corn and corn-stalks, and buy 
molasses and cottonseed meal to mix for a balanced ration, to 
produce a finished product that will sell with a profit. He will 
have to sort his bunch in four or five lots, put each lot in a 
separate pen, and weigh out the feed in the right proportions 
to get the right results; and most certainly the feeder will 
have to demand of the cattle-raiser the right kind of calves 
and yearlings for future feeder purposes. 

The cattle-feeder need only look over the fence at the 
daily proceedings of the sheep-feeder to learn how to do.the 
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job right. That sheep-feeder may have been a wether-feeder 
in by-gone days. If so, he can tell you that years ago he fed 
wethers by turning them into the cornfield; but now he is a 
lamb-feeder, and it is done differently. 


Open range operations must cease. Likewise, present 
forest-reserve cattle-grazing plans must be revamped to meet 
the new conditions. Every ranchman must keep his cows 
under control, and give them more and better attention. Herds 
must be behind fences, and pastures never overstocked. Plenty 
of feed the year around will produce better calves and a bigger 
percentage. There need never be less than a 75 per cent calf 
crop. More often it will be 85 per cent and above, if proper 
attention is given the herd. With better bulls, and the barren 
cow annually eliminated from the herds, there will be a bigger 
crop of better quality, bringing higher prices. This spells suc- 
cess for the ranchman’s end of the line. The feeder can and 
will pay more for the right calves and yearlings. Incidentally, 
this will reduce the volume of pounds per annum. The cattle- 
man should also follow the sheepman’s plan of holding over 
only a sufficient number of top heifer calves to keep up his 
herd. The balance should be spayed, and sold to the feeder 
along with the steer calves or yearlings. 

I remember the cry of the sheepmen in New Mexico 
twenty-five years ago when we first began demanding that 
they sell their lambs. They threw up their hands in horror, 
with the plea that selling their lambs would break them, as 
the lighter weight would not bring enough money to justify 
this proceeding. There was some justice to their argument. 
In those first years the spread of price between a lamb and a 
wether was small (as it is today between calves and steers), 
but within a few years the consumer, packer, and feeder raised 
their figures all along the line, and success followed through 
from the range to the dinner-table for the lamb. In those days 
the lamb was a heavy-pelted, wrinkly animal; so we had to 
bring in the coarse-wooled, lighter-pelted buck to cross the 
herds in order to produce the right lamb. This was battle 
No. 2, as the sheepmen howled and protested that the lighter 
fleece also spelled ruin. Instead of ruin, it helped for suc- 
cess, as the lighter wool was of superior quality, with less 
shrinkage. 

In conclusion, it is my belief that the cattle industry is 
being forced through a change of operations, both on the range 
and in the Corn Belt, to which a majority of the men in the 
business have not as yet awakened, and that this change is the 
salvation of the industry. Those who have seen it and changed 
their ways are on the road to success. Some already are oper- 
ating the new way with a profit. The proposed leasing of the 
public domain may be a blessing in disguise for the cattle- 
men. It will compel them to lease and fence; and, best of all, 
the Yovernment regulations will not allow them to outgraze 
their pastures, which will guarantee feed a-plenty to the cow. 
And she surely deserves a full feed the year around. 


SIMON BITTERMAN. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS THIRSTING FOR RAIN 


Et Paso, Tex., June 12, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The range cattle business in this section of the country is 
in the most deplorable condition that has ever been known in 
its entire history. The drought is continuing, with no relief 
in sight. We are now drawing very close to the time of year 
when we generally look for rain. If it should fail us, another 
crop of cattlemen will be falling by the wayside—men who 
have put up as.game a fight against adverge conditions as was 
ever waged against a common enemy. ' 

With the exception of a few favored spots in the moun- 
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tains, the range is as bare as a city pavement. Were it not 
for what little browse there is, cattle could not exist at all; 
but even the browse is dead in many places. At present we 
are having very hot weather and high winds—a combination 
detrimental to all kinds of vegetation. 

J. G. HALL. 


TEXAS STILL IN THROES OF DROUGHT 


DEL R10, Tex., June 7, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The drought in this part of Texas has been pretty severe. 
What little rain we have had has afforded only temporary 
relief. 

I thought that I needed to curtail my expenses, and had 
intended to stop my subscription; but, on further considera- 
tion, I could not see any economy in that; so inclosed find 
check for three years’ extension. 

E. T. RUCKER. 


WYOMING HAS HAD PLENTY OF MOISTURE 


SHERIDAN, Wyo., June 8, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I am pleased to be able to report that we have had one of 
the best winters on record. The spring, too, has been favor- 
able, with plenty of moisture to date. Our grass is fine, and 
cattle should be fat. 

R. M. Fappis. 


NEW MEXICO DROUGHT UNBROKEN 


LorpssurG, N. M., May 16, 1925. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


We are busy here trying to keep our cattle alive until 
this awful drought is over. No rain has fallen to do us any 
good—only 2 few local showers. This is the worst dry spell 
that I have experienced in the thirty years I have been in the 
business. If we do not get rain soon, we shall lose most of 
our cattle. 


IsAAc VAN METER. 


THE CROP SITUATION 


URTHER DETERIORATION in winter-wheat prospects 
Wea place during May, the government report issued . 
June 9 estimating the condition as 66.5 per cent of normal, 
against 77 per cent the previous month. This would indicate 
the poorest yield in twenty-one years. The outlook a month 
ago was for a crop of 407,000,000 bushels, compared with 
590,000,000 bushels harvested last year. 

Spring wheat shows up better, with condition given as 
82.3 per cent on June 1, and a yield estimated at 254,000,000 
bushels, against 283,000,000 bushels in 1924. This would make 
the total wheat crop 661,000,000 bushels, compared with the 
%73,000,000 bushels of last year. 

The rye estimate has dropped to 53,300,000 bushels from 
the 57,968,000 bushels forecast in May. Last year 63,400,000 
bushels were produced. Oats promise a crop of 1,295,000,000 
bushels, against 1,542,000,000 bushels last year, and barley 
205,000,000 bushels, against 188,000,000 bushels in 1924. 

Of tame hay a yield of 82,500,000 tons is predicted (98,- 
00,000 tons in 1924), and of wild hay 13,400,000 tons (14,- 
500,000 tons last year). 

Next month we expect to be able to publish the first esti- 
mates of the corn crop. 
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ARIZONA FOREST FEES REMITTED 


E ARE GLAD to be able to announce that the payment 
W\ of grazing fees on the national forests of Arizona for 
the latter half of the current year has been waived. In our 
April number we recorded the waiver of the fees for the first 
half of 1925. 
For this relief all stockmen affected will give thanks. 


LIVE STOCK ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


UMBERS OF LIVE STOCK grazed on the national 
N forests during the calendar year 1924 were 1,722,271 
cattle and horses, and 6,330,376 sheep and goats, reports the 
Forest Service. This represents a reduction of approxi- 
mately 147,000 cattle and 95,000 sheep from the previous year, 
fairly evenly distributed throughout the range states. In 
the case of cattle, with 2,410 fewer permittees than in 1923, 
the loss is mainly due to the retirement of smaller stockmen 
who have been forced out of business by the current depression. 

Comparative figures for the years 1921 to 1924 follow: 


Cattle and Horses Sheep and Goats 


DBE iiss crcceucscccse POR EEO 6,979,951 
Ree cass cencsgsevsstcin 1,984,753 6,891,589 
1923 . 1,868,979 6,425,299 
Reais acs 1,722,271 6,330,376 


By states, distribution in the range country in 1924 was 
as below: 


Cattle and Horses Sheep and Goats 


Arizona ................ 279,520 262,492 
California 193,866 468,693 
Colorado . 302,200 861,771 
COS 160,601 1,424,591 
Montana. .....0:::..... 152,362 570,268 
Nebraska Beep) Ul Ow eee 
Nevada ........ ee 71,489 293,832 
New Mexico ........ 107,766 263,875 
Oklahoma ......... : aE gag eee 
ROO: coo 123,638 659,084 
South Dakota...... 27,330 9,935 
MBNIRIN aioe ricco ns 143,556 730,797 
Washington ........ 25,568 169,567 
Wyoming .......:..... 112,644 612,967 


DECISIONS BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


N JUNE 4, 1925, the Interstate Commerce Commission ren- 
QO dered its decision in a case brought by the Peyton Packing 
Company, of El Paso, Texas, attacking the reasonableness of 
rates on live stock from New Mexico and Arizona to El Paso, 
as well as the rates westbound on fresh meats and packing- 
house products from that point to stations in New Mexico and 
Arizona. The commission held that the livestock rates in issue 


. 


were “unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceed rates established upon the scale contemporaneously 
applicable from the same points to Los Angeles, California.” In 
effect, this practically establishes the Arizona-California scale 
2s maximum on the movement of live stock from Arizona and 
New Mexico to El Paso and Deming. The Arizona-California 
scale is a mileage basis cf rates on live stock from Arizona to 
California, and was announced in a case brought by the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association and decided in 1913. This 
scale has served as a basis for the adjustment of many disputed 
live-stock rates throughout the West. 

The commission also found that the existing rates on fresh 
meats and packing-house products from El Paso westbound were 
unreasonable, and prescribed a new mileage basis. It was like- 
wise held that the eastbound rates on cottonseed products from 
California points to El Paso were unreasonable, and a new basis 
was established. 

oe * * 

Early in 1924 the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and the Corpcration Commission of Oklahoma filed complaints 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the reason- 
ableness of the rates and minimum carload weights on cotton- 
seed and related vegetable cakes, meals, oils, etc., in straight 
or mixed carloads, from points in the Southwest to the Missis- 
sippi River and points east and west thereof, including the 
Pacific coast. The rates involved cover practically all the 
points of destination in the United States, except the extreme 
Northwest—the territory east being based on the Mississippi 
River. Inasmuch as stockmen are large buyers of cottonseed 
products, the American National Live Stock Association in- 
tervened and participated in the hearings of these cases. 

Under its decision, rendered May 6, 1925, the commission 
held that the existing rates and minimum carload weights 
are unreasonable, and prescribed reasonable maximum distance 
scales of rates and reasonable minimum carload weights, ef- 
fective on or before August 20, 1925. The commission also 
ordered a readjustment of the intrastate rates on these prod- 
ucts within the State of Oklahoma. The decision makes a sub- 
stantial reduction in the present rates. 


* * * 


On May 5 the commission held that a proposition advanced 
by the carriers in the Central Freight Association territory for 
limiting the amount of bedding in cars furnished by them for 
transportation of live stock, and for permission to impose extra 
charges for additional bedding, was not justified, and the sus- 
pended schedules were ordered canceled. In this proceeding 
the commission said that the carriers were seeking by a lim- 
itation to avoid the requirement that they must furnish cars 
suitably bedded. 


* * * 


In a case brought by the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
the commission held, on April 29, that the rates on fresh meats 
and packing-house products in carloads from Duluth to St. 
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Paul, Minnesota, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, 
and prescribed a materially lower basis. 


* * * 


By a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the railroads entering the Chicago market are to refund the 
sum of 25 cents per car on live stock collected from shippers 
between May 21, 1917, and March 1, 1920, as additional load- 
ing charges. The case grew out of the refusal of the rail- 
roads in 1917 to absorb the 25 cents which the Stock-Yards 
Company had added to its charges for loading and unloading. 
Complaint was filed against the carriers in 1920, and the 
commission held it to be their duty to load and unload live 
stock at terminal markets. The Chicago Live Stock Ex- 
change then presented claims for a refund of the 25 cents. 
which the railroads refused to honor. 


RAILROADS ASK INCREASE IN RATES 


N A BRIEF filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion on June 22, in the consolidated cases involving live- 
stock freight rates west of the Mississippi River, under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, western carriers advance the plea that, 
if the petition of shippers for a, reduction to the pre-war level is 
granted, the revenue derived by the roads from their live- 
stock traffic will be diminished by $25,519,000. Instead, the 
earriers ask for an increase of 20 per cent. 

It is the commission’s duty, as held by the railroads, not 
only to dismiss the complaints, but to find that “the lowest 
possible lawful rates” mentioned in the resolution are at least 
20 per cent above the present rates. 


REPORT ON MEAT-RETAILING 


HE SECOND INSTALMENT of the preliminary report on 

the investigation into the retail meat industry carried on 
by the Department of Agriculture has been published. The 
study was commenced in July, 1924, under a congressional 
appropriation secured through the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, and the first report was issued in December. 
Further work will be done before the final report will be made 
public. 

Part 2 bears the names of Walter C. Davis, marketing 
specialist, and Kelsey B. Gardner and Lawrence A. Adams, 
associate marketing economists. Twenty cities were covered— 
five more than in the first study—and the number of stores 
examined was 1,404. 

Sanitation in all its phases was given much attention. 
While many dealers were found who took pride in their prac- 
tices and methods, large numbers, especially in foreign and 
colored neighborhoods, had little or no regard for sanitation in 
any form. Most cities have adequate ordinances, but few of 
these are effectively enforced, the principal reason given by 
officials being lack of funds. These conditions invite an unde- 
sirable element into the business. From the standpoint of ade- 
quate refrigeration, the cities on the Pacific coast are much 
ahead of those, for instance, east of the Mississippi River. 

Sanitation in slaughter-houses operated under city or state 
inspection in many cases lacks thoroughness. In most cities 
little attention is paid to the physical fitness of meat-cutters 
and clerks. Of the twenty studied, not more than four had 
ordinances dealing with this important matter, and in only one 
were the regulations enforced. 

A great lack of knowledge on how to price meats was 
revealed. More than 50 per cent of the stores had no fixed 
methods of determining prices on retail cuts, and in only a 
small percentage were cutting tests made regularly. 
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Based on reports from 142 representative meat markets, 
each dollar of sales in 1923 was divided as follows: cost of 
goods, 75.97 cents; expense, 21.71 cents; profit, including in- 
terest, 2.32 cents. 

Some of the most pressing needs of the retail meat trade 
are listed as follows: (1) Rid the industry of unscrupulous 
dealers; (2) increase the practical knowledge of retailers; (3) 
use adequate refrigeration and equipment; (4) adopt adequate 
bookkeeping systems; (5) increase co-operation among deal- 
ers; (6) use truth in advertising; (7) sell meats by grade; (8) 
educate consumers as to difference in quality of meats; (9) 
urge stringent enforcement of practical sanitary regulations. 


MR. BRAND STEPS OUT 


HE LOOKED-FOR RESIGNATION of Charles J. Brand, 
‘Ecoles specialist in marketing of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and for many years attached to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is announced. Mr. Brand was the organ- 
izer and first chief of the former Bureau of Markets. His 
standing as an authority on economic problems is widely rec- 
ognized. His work on the McNary-Haugen bill, of which he is 
credited with being the author, earned him much commenda- 
tion among the supporters of that measure. Lack of sympathy 
with his views on the part of the new Secretary of Agriculture 
is generally held responsible for his retirement. In the future 
he will be connected with the new National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion as secretary-treasurer. Mr. Brand is the third of the close 
associates of the late Henry C. Wallace to leave the depart- 
ment. Other resignations may follow. 


COLORADO STOCKMEN FAVOR HIDE TARIFF 


ESOLUTIONS adopted at the annual convention of the 

Western Slope Stock Growers’ Protective Association, 
held in Eagle, Colorado, June 13, emphasized the cost to the 
producer of lack of co-operation, and indorsed the plan of the 
state association for controlled marketing. A tariff on hides 
was advocated, and a protest uttered against the continued 
purchase of foreign meats for the army and navy. Support 
was pledged to the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and 
assistance promised the officials of the American Railway 
Association in their efforts to better the service. The desire 
was expressed that the State of Colorado continue to co- 
operate with the federal government in the destruction of 
predatory animals. 


CALIFORNIA ADDS FEEDER DEPARTMENT TO 
MARKETING ORGANIZATION 


O TAKE CARE of the large demand for feeder and stock 

cattle, a feeder department has been established by the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, in connection with the new 
cattle-marketing plan now in operation in that state. Through 
the field organization of the association, an endeavor will be 
made to keep informed as to the number of feeders and stock- 
ers available. No pricing will be attempted by the department, 
which aims only to serve as a clearing-house for the buyer 
and seller. In order that it may be self-supporting, a deposit 
of 50 cents a head will be required on all cattle sold through 
the department. Any surplus accruing above the actual cost 
of maintaining the department will be returned at the end of 
the year. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew, and save 
annoyance of interruption in delivery. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN JUNE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., July 2, 1925. 


ATTLE-TRADE PRECEDENT has again been ignored. 
; Heretofore liquidation on a short corn crop has run its 
course by May, whereupon gradual recovery developed; but 
on this occasion May was a grievous disappointment, especially 
to holders of heavy bullocks, who had pinned their confidence 
to past performance. Even the advent of June brought little 
encouragement, and not until several weeks of light receipts 
had passed did the market acquire a stride. Once the turn of 
the road had been reached, prices soared by leaps and bounds, 
killers who refused to recognize a load of prime heavy cattle 
a few weeks previously riding the market alleys excitedly, in 
efforts to get down bids. From $10, good heavy steers jumped 
to $12 almost overnight, $1 of the advance being put on during 
a four-day period in the last week of June. The first week 
of the month $11 was the practical limit on such steers as 
scored at $12.85 on the last round, the $10 kind at the low 
time advancing to $12.50, and the $9.50 type to $12. So 
urgent was this suddenly developed demand for weight that 
there were not enough 1,400- to 1,700-pound bullocks to go 
around. From this it must not be inferred that heavy beef 
had suddenly acquired popularity among consumers, the real 
reason being that, after six months of glutted markets, the 
surplus had been worked off and the trade relieved of sat- 
uration. Losses incurred in making the crop of heavy bul- 
locks marketed during the March-to-June period will never 
be computed, while practically all the light cattle decently 
finished during that period made money. This disaster—and 
that term is used advisedly—was the legacy of the $12.50 
market for big bullocks that. developed in April, 1924, and 
promptly collapsed, lasting long enough to induce feeders to 
load up with a class of cattle of which the trade needs few. 
Now that the excess has been worked off, it is probable that 
big cattle with quality and finish will go to the highest levels 
since the war. 

Cattle Market Erratic 


For weeks it has been a hard market to follow. When 
heavy cattle were a drug, yearlings and the cheaper grades 
of steers sold like the proverbial hot cakes, killers robbing the 
feeder alleys to replenish coolers with cheap beef. Then 
came a run of Texas and Oklahoma stuff that shot the market 
to pieces on middle and cheap grades, the break proving so 
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serious that Texans were cut off; whereupon the whole market 
moved up in concert. At that stage steers by the hundred 
thousand sold at a range of $10 to $11.75—prices that were 
out of line with better grades and relatively high. During 
the second week of June the whole trade showed symptoms 
of collapse, but when brakes were applied in strenuous man- 
ner to the movement, a violent reaction occurred, the last 
week of the month developing spectacular features. On the 
last round, choice cattle selling above $12 held firm, despite 
an outpouring from all quarters, the country making the 
usual demonstration of ability to replenish beef-coolers when 
prices are attractive. During the high time a lot of Texas 
stuff sold at $10 to $11.25 on the Chicago market, Colorado 
and Nebraska shipments frequently topping the market. 


Consumption of Beef Satisfactory 


The gratifying phase of the trade is that demand exists 
for beef, and that it moves into consumption promptly 
whenever the market is relieved of saturation. This relief is 
indicated by the fact that June receipts at eleven markets 
were around 100,000 less than those for June, 1924. Had the 
May and June runs been equalized, results would have been 
better for all concerned, especially for the feeders. 


Medium-Grade Steers Gaining Most 


It may be due to human perversity, but beef demand 
developed urgency during the latter half of June, keeping 
coolers constantly cleaned up and forcing killers to buy for 
numbers—a condition under which medium and low-grade 
steers always sell above intrinsic value, necessitating subse- 
quent adjustment, which was in evidence early in July. Cows 
and heifers participated, heavy kosher cows selling up to $9 
and heifers to $12. At the high spot, killers got few decent 
steers under $10, the $9.50 kind being merely fleshy feeders. 
Cows at $5 were little better than cutters, straight grassers 
making $7.50. While this flurry was on, yearlings slipped 
back to second place, although $12.40 was paid for new-crop 
little cattle on the same session on which the 1,500-pound 
type reached $12.85. 


All Classes Higher Than Last Year 


Present market performance recalls what happened a 
year ago when heavy cattle, after reaching $12.60 in April, 
reacted to $11.75 in July, continuing this downward course 
until a $9.50 to $10.75 basis was reached. The whole market 
is substantially higher now than a year ago, even in the case 
of cheap steers and butcher stuff, yearlings now selling at 
$11.50 to $12.50 having gone at $10.25 to $11.25 then, the 
type of long yearlings then worth $11.40 realizing $12.60 
now. Killers, always reluctant to advance top prices, have 
resorted to stereotyped tactics, paying what amounted to a 
premium on middle and common grades. Texas cake-fed 
and grass cattle realized $1 to $1.25 per cwt. more in June 
this year than a month later last year. 


Advance in Hogs Parily Responsible 

A sprightly beef market was attributable in no small 
measure to a soaring hog trade and a lamb market that also 
ignored June precedent. When dressed hogs went to a $17 
cost basis, the beef price was passed and that commodity had 
an inning. A year ago meat-distributive channels were con- 
gested with the product of $7 hogs, whereas on this occasion 
live cost was $12 to $13.50, average cost of Chicago purchases 
reaching $13.58 late in June, when top lambs sold at $17.10. 
With hogs $6 higher than a year ago, and lambs $3 per cwt. 
higher, beef was entitled to a level $1 to $1.50 per:ewt. higher. 
Lamb and mutton rarely compete with beef, but whenever 
pork supply is abundant, and packers industriously push 
both the fresh and cured article by advertising and other 
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These selling agencies handled 92,000 cars of live stock 
during 1924, which was 9.2 per cent of the total receipts 
of the respective markets. 


Total value of all live stock handled was $122,000,000. 


These agencies are owned and controlled by the live 
stock producers. Control of the marketing of his 
product is beneficial to the producer. The larger the vol- 
ume controlled, the greater the benefits. 
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the National Live Stock Producers Association, 608 
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means, beef is correspondingly penalized. This season stocks 
of hog product were low, holders merely having to sit tight, 
and a lean June lamb run eliminated all semblance of compe- 
tition for beef from that source. 


Swine Trade Pyrotechnical 


June swine trade was even more spectacular than a some- 
what pyrotechnical cattle trade. From an $11.85 average 
cost basis, prices steadily advanced until the one-day figure 
reached $13.58 and the top was $13.80. The advance from 
$12 to $13.50 was practically continuous, the coterie of big 
packers rarely having a voice in determining values. So far 
this season the swine market has not needed the services of 
an apologist. That it has been erratic will not be disputed, 
but it is axiomatic that commodity values cannot be stabilized 
except at low levels, this being a fundamental law of price. 
The bulge early in the season was, in trade parlance, a 
“fluke.” In other words, it was premature, as the country 
was well supplied with heavy, finished hogs which were held 
back until the logical break occurred and the high market 
went down with a crash. Such heavy hogs were liquidated on 
the break, whereupon the real bull market developed, results 
showing that the spring slump this year occurred in May in- 
stead of June, as is customary. When the supply of heavy 
hogs was whittled down, weight secured a premium, which 
it held all through June, when the 260- to 325-pound class of 
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shipping hogs sold at $13.60 to $13.70, and smooth, heavy 
packing sows at $12 to $12.25. To use a homely term, the 
spring hog market has been an upside-down affair. 


Stock Pigs to Be in Demand 


The industry is running into a period when hogs will pay 
their board-bill and stock pigs will be easily sold, in striking 
contrast to recent conditions, when they were not wanted at 
bargain sale. Pigs have advanced from $5 to $6 to an $11.50 
to $12 basis within a short time; stock pigs are not to be 
had, and, if corn redeems its present promise, they will be in 
broad demand a few weeks hence, as there will be corn in 
abundance. 


Sheep and Lambs Discredit Early Forecast 


Both lamb and mature-mutton trade has discredited 
most of the prophecy ventured early in the season. When 
California lambs ceased running, feed-lots were depleted, and 
a bare spot in supply ensued. Bear raiding early in June 
broke lambs $1 to $1.50 per cwt.; heavy sheep, $1 to $2. 
Native lambs were sorted so viciously that prices looked $3 
lower in many cases, and gloom filled the sheep-house, until 
a favorable turn marked the inception of a phenomenal trade 
for the season, lambs going on a $16 basis, early Idaho ar- 
rivals making $16.10. At the higher level, sorting was re- 
laxed, making prices actually higher than the figures indi- 
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cated. After two weeks of light receipts, a display similar to 
that in the cattle and hog markets occurred, Idaho lambs 
going to $17.10, natives to $16.85, culls to $11.50, and fat 
ewes to $8, odd lots of aged wethers making $9 to $10. The 
movement of southern lambs disappointed killers, no seasonal 
glut developed at Jersey City or other eastern markets, and 
neither Washington, Oregon, nor Idaho repeated the heavy 
June lamb run of last year, when supply was the heaviest 
for the month since 1920, forcing top lambs down to $13.75— 
a break of $3.50 per cwt. from the high level in May, fat 
sheep breaking $1 to $2 per cwt., and yearlings $2 to $3. On 
the June rise, dressed lamb sold at $33 per cwt., and was 
taken readily, no sign of congestion developing at the Atlantic 
seaboard or elsewhere. The advance of 10 to 12 cents per 
pound in wool was another bullish influence, as it enabled 
packers to move accumulated stocks and give meat more 
credit. There was practically no market for breeding ewes, 
because few were available, and, as western lambs came fat, 
feeders found the selection hard, picking up a few lots of 
Idahos at $13.50 to $14 per ewt. 

All things taken into the reckoning, June live-stock mar- 
kets were highly satisfactory, although somewhat erratic, as 
was to have been expected under the circumstances. 


STOCKER MARKET TO EXPAND 


BROAD STOCKER AND FEEDER MARKET is in the 
formation stage. It would have developed earlier if a dry 

tay had not deteriorated pastures nearly everywhere east of 
the Missouri River. Meanwhile cattle on feed in that area 
have been marketed freely, without adequate replacement; 
thousands of light steers, acquired at low prices last fall and 
intended for summer grazing, got fat and went to the shambles 
before the scheduled time, attracted by high prices, and even- 
tually a buying furore is inevitable. Thirty days back the corn- 
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crop outcome was extremely dubious; meanwhile copious rain- 
fall has practically assured, not only an abundance of corn, 
but plenty of roughage. As the fat-cattle market has grad- 
ually advanced until prices are about $2 per cwt. higher than 
at the corresponding period last year, the stage has been set 
for a busy stosker market the moment the gong sounds. 


Few fleshy feeders have gone to the country for thirty 
days past, for two reasons: the fat cattle market was not act- 
ing well, and steers of desirable quality for summer feeding 
were not to be had. A handful of fleshy bullocks went out at 
$8.50 to $9.50, but not in sufficient numbers to create a sub- 
stantial prospective supply. Anything wearing a little beef 
was grabbed by killers, and the country declined to manifest 
interest in common or nondescript thin steers selling any- 
where from $5 to $6.50 per cwt. A decent class of yearlings 
sold at $7 to $7.50, and at Omaha $8 was paid for good year- 
lings. Probably, had any considerable number of that type of 
steers been available, the country would have been in the 
market. 


Now that top cattle have gone to $13, something will be 
doing at no distant date, especially if revival of pastures con- 


tinues. That stock and feeding cattle will cost more money 
than last year is a foregone conclusion, but it will be possible 
for feeders to pay a substantial appreciation, as corn will be 
cheaper and cost of putting on gains less. The industry faces 
certainty of adjustment to cheaper feed and higher cattle cost, 
necessitated by diminishing reserve cattle stocks and elimina- 
tion of corn scarcity. What the western cattle industry needs 
is a season of good prices, both for beef and for stock cattle, 
as it will revive confidence in cattle paper, permit settlements, 
and in all probability put the beef-bred cow, capable of raising 
a calf each year, on a more substantial price basis. 

Corn Belt feeders are going to calves and yearlings this 
fall. They are disgusted with the recent market performance 
of heavy cattle and, with few exceptions, will let them alone. 
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A $10 to $11 yearling-heifer market will also create a demand 
for heifer calves, for which there was no reliable market last 
fall, except at bargain prices. However, there is always a 
lure in the big-steer gamble, the probability being that feeders 
will go to qualitied western cattle with age and weight when 
they show up in August, if not before, to give them a quick 
turn on corn. 

The Corn Belt is merely awaiting an opportunity to buy 
western cattle, which is impossible before gathering time 
comes around. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KanSAS City, Mo., July 1, 1925. 

ATHER SHARP PRICE FLUCTUATIONS characterized 

the trade in steers and yearlings during the month of 
June. Slight advances were followed by similar declines, only 
ito react decidedly on later days. Grassers and cake-feds 
made up a liberal proportion of the supply, while grain-feds 
became less plentiful as the month progressed. As a result, 
grain-fed steers are 75 cents to $1.50 higher, yearlings 50 to 
75 cents higher, Texas and Oklahoma cake-feds 50 cents to $1 
higher, wintered Kansans 25 cents higher, and straight 
grassers steady. There was a decided improvement in heavy 
steer prices as the month progressed, and heavies are now 
selling about on a parity with yearlings. Strictly choice 
weighty steers and yearlings reached the $12 mark, and 
medium weights made $11.75. The bulk of grain-feds sold at 
$9.75 to $11.50 on closing days. Better grades of Texas and 
Oklahoma cake-feds made $10 to $10.50, while others cashed 
mostly at $8 to $9.75. Wintered Kansas grassers sold at 
$8.25 to $9.50, and double-summered and double-wintered Kan- 
sans at $10 to $11. Straight grassers were frequent sellers at 
$5.50 to $7.50, with those in cutter flesh at $5. A few strings 
of California steers were included in the month’s receipts, the 
bulk clearing at $9.25. She-stock was composed largely of 
grassy kinds. Prices closed steady to 50 cents higher. Grass- 
fat cows sold at the close at $4 to $6.50, and heifers at $5.50 
to $7.50. Grain-fed heifers cleared at $8 to $9.50, with load 
lots of light heifers upward to $11. Canners and cutters 
brought $3 to $3.75 on closing days. Veals show a 50-cent 
upturn, the practical top at the close resting at $9.50. Bulls 
rule steady. Stockers and feeders have been in comparatively 
light supply all month, and prices are 25 to 50 cents lower. 
The bulk have been medium and common kinds, with a scat- 
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tering of choice offerings, selling at $4.75 to $6.75, with occa- 
sional loads upward to $7.50. 

Hogs.—Some unevenness and slight fluctuations in prices 
featured the trade in hogs during the early days of the month, 
but the latter half had a healthy undertone, and a gradual 
udvance in prices resulted. The better grades of butchers 
have gained prestige over the lighter weights again, and 
values have advanced from $1.35 to $1.65 over the closing days 
of May. Shipping demand continues to control the market 
in a large way, and during the month the bulk of the more 
desirable arrivals have been taken on orders. Big packers 
have been rather indifferent buyers, often waiting for the 
shipping orders to be filled, then taking the rest of the offer- 
ings at slightly reduced rates; but on frequent occasions they 
have competed with order buyers for choice butcher grades, 
and have paid the top of the market. Choice butchers sold 
up to $13.55 during the month, and the closing top was $13.45. 
Trade in packing sows was very dull on the final day, and a 
good part of the early advance in this class was lost. 


Sheep.—Native sheep and lambs made up the bulk of the 
June supply, but Texas, Arizona and California, Idaho, and 
Colorado were supply factors of more or less importance. 
Lamb values fluctuated sharply, with closing prices on a basis 
around $1 lower than the close of the preceding month. No 
range lambs were offered on the high spot, when best natives 
scored $16.25, but both California and Idaho arrivals made $16 
en considerably lower markets. On the closing session, no 
natives passed $15.25. While sheep prices made some recov- 
ery late, net losses of 25 to 50 cents were forced. Ewe ar- 
rivals suitable for breeding purposes found a. ready sale all 
month. The price range of $6 to $7 includes most sales for 
slaughter, while the bulk of the breeders brought $7 to $8, and 
light-weight yearlings sold upward to $11.50. Two-year-old 
wethers from California and Texas went at $8.25 to $8.75, 


with aged arrivals from Louisiana and Texas largely at $7 
to $7.50. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 


BY CHARLES BRUCE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., July 1, 1925. 

ODERATE RECEIPTS for the month of June—the 
lightest for this month in several years—were the chief 
bullish factor and aided in forcing strength for practically 
all classes, but particularly for fed steers and yearlings. 
Prices for these maintained a consistently higher trend al! 
through the month. Weighty steers were the center of buy- 
ing interest and scored the greatest gain. On the general 
run of offerings, prices are 50 cents to $1.25 higher, with 
choice weighty steers showing an upturn of $1.50 to $2 over 
the closing days of May. Common and low medium grades 
failed to show gains, and generally are barely steady to 25 
cents lower. At the close of the month there were a number 
of strictly choice weighty steers that earned $12.25. Year- 
lings also earned $12.25. A few loads of California steers ar- 
rived during the month and sold at $8.75 to $9.50. She-stock 
also was strong, and current values show advances of 25 to 
75 cents over the close of last month. Canners and cutters 
are little changed. Grass cows are selling at $5 to $6.50, 
with choice grain-feds upward to $8.25 and $8.75 in small lots. 
Good to choice fed heifers cleared at $8.50 to $10.50, with a 
few loads of lights at $10.75 to $11. Bulls are little changed, 
the bulk of bolognas at the close selling at $4.50 to $4.75. 
Veal prices also show little change for the month, with a 
practical top at $9. Stockers and feeders have been in very 
light supply, and, with demand showing some improvement, 
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prices are strong to a little higher. Offerings have consisted 
mostly of medium to good grades, that sold at $6 to $7.25, 
with occasional sales upward to $8. Thin cows and heifers 
were scarce. 


Hogs.—A buoyant series of markets have featured the June 
hog trade. Favorable fresh-pork and lard demand throughout 
the month furnished an urgent call from all sources for the 
better-grade butchers and lights. All classes of hogs partici- 
pated in the upturn, with the most pronounced advances apply- 
ing to medium and strong-weight butcher grades, quoted most- 
ly $1.25 to $1.75 higher than at the close of last month. Light 
offerings show a gain of 75 cents to $1.25, with medium-grade 
butchers and packing grades 50 to 75 cents higher. In the 
widening of the price spread between common and choice 
grades, and the pronounced discrimination against grass- 
dieted hogs, any definite quotation as to the selling value of 
the various weights borders on guesswork. The current bulk 
of medium and strong-weight butchers range between $13 and 
$13.45. Smooth packing sows are selling largely at $11.50 
to $11.75, with roughs downward to $11. 


Sheep.—F amine supplies, the run for June being the small- 
est for that month during the past five years, proved auspi- 
cious for the vanguard of the fat range lambs that were mar- 
keted. Under the curtailed supplies, prices during the fore- 
part of the month worked stronger, but the closing sessions 
witnessed sharp declines that not only wiped out the early 
advances, but pressed quotations on fat lambs down 50 to 75 
cents under those prevailing at the end of May. Choice fat 
range lambs reached a top of $16.75 during the month, with 
a closing top of $15.75. The supply of fat sheep has been 
limited, and the market has carried a strong undertone, values 
scoring an upturn of 50 to 75 cents for the month. As is 
usual during June, there was very little business done in 
feeding and breeding sheep and lambs. Inquiry was suffi- 
cient, and prices were maintained on a strong basis. Good 
to choice range feeding lambs at the end of June cleared at 
$13 to $13.75. A few sales of choice yearling breeding ewes 
have been consummated at $11 to $11.75, while medium to 
good full-mouths are quoted at $7 to $8.50. 


Slump in Paraguay’s Beef Exports 


There was a decline from 3,682,083 to 769,683 pounds in 
Paraguay’s exports of jerked beef in 1924, as compared with 
1923, or approximately 79 per cent. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., July 2, 1925. 


ESPITE THE FACT that the movement of southern 

stockers to the North during June was negligible, total 
receipts of cattle at the Denver stock-yards showed an in- 
crease over the same munth of 1924 of 4,360 head. Packer 
buyers showed more interest in good-quality dry-lot steers 
during the month than they have for some time. The supply 
was fairly liberal from day to day, as feeders were busy 
clearing their lots of the residue of the winter’s feeding, in 
order to devote their time to pressing farm work. Good-quality 
steers were selling at the beginning of June at $9.50 to $10, 
with comparatively few above $9.75. At the close of the 
month desirable fat steers found outlet readily at $10 to 
$10.50, with choice to fancy kinds from $10.50 to $11, and one 
bunch of prime finished steers at $11.45—the top price of the 
season here. Good dry-lot cows sold at $7.75 to $8.50 one 
month ago. Few are coming to market now. Sales range from 
$7.50 to $7.75 on the fair kinds offered. Grass cows of pretty 
good quality are selling at $6 to $6.50. 

Hogs.—Under strong competition from all sources, the 
Denver hog market was active during the month of June, and 
prices scored a sharp advance. Tops were selling here at 
$11.85 at the beginning of the month. Steady advances car- 
ried values to the peak of $13.65 at the close. The run was 
20,640 head short of a year ago. This falling-off is due to 
the shortage of hogs in the country, and is common to all mar- 
kets. California shipping demand for hogs, together with a 
strong local demand from packers, small butchers, and near-by 
shippers, furnished the competition to hold values at Denver 
fully up to, and often above, those at eastern marketing cen- 
ters. The trade sees little to warrant lower prices for some 
time to come. As the season advances, the shortage is ex- 
pected to become more acute, while the demand for pork and 
pork products continues active. Higher prices, therefore, are 
being predicted. 

Sheep.—Fairly liberal supplies and a maintenance of 
values were features of the Denver sheep market during the 
month. California, Idaho, and other sections of the Northwest 
furnished most of the sheep and lambs marketed here during 
June. For the year to date this market has received 867,195 
sheep and lambs, compared with 626,711 for the same period of 
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1924. Good-quality spring lambs were selling at the begin- 
ning of June at $15 to $15.25. Advances carried top prices to 
$16.10 on June 26, but the market suffered a dollar decline be- 
tween that time and the close, best lambs selling on June 30 
at $15.10. The market on ewes declined during the latter days 
of the month, and good-quality stock is now quotable at $5 to 
$5.75, whereas values ranged from $7 to $7.50 early in the 
month. A big lamb crop is reported in the range country, and 
the supply available for feeding this fall is expected to be 
large. In most sections of the feeding country the feed crop 
is good, and the present outlook is for liberal feeding. 


Horses.—Demand for horses was good at Denver during 
the month of June, and the trade was active, with values hold- 
ing up well. Good heavy draft-horses and mules of all kinds 
were wanted, and sold at steady prices. Plain light horses 
were a little slow, and such stock is weaker, although not 
materially lower. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NoRTH PORTLAND, ORE., July 1, 1925. 


OST CLASSES of cattle held nearly steady, as compared 

with May’s closing schedules, until the last week in 
June, when a 50-cent drop was suffered by steers, and she- 
stock shows a decline of 50 cents to $1. Quality has fallen off 
as usual at this season of the year, and practically nothing is 
arriving grading better than the top of medium or the very 
Lottom of good. The bulk of beef-steer offerings throughout 
the month ranged from $7 to $8.50, with only scattering lots 
at $8.75 to $9, and $9.25 has been scored in extremely rare in- 
stances. On the last Monday of the month killers took a con- 
siderable supply of light steers at around $6.25 to $6.75. The 
cows and heifers consisted mostly of the commons and low 
mediums, which sold at $5 up to $6.75, with scattering lots up 
to $7.25, and even $7.50 in a few instances; but during the last 
week of June she-stock had to grade pretty close to good to 
heat $6.50. Canners and cutters suffered some, and closing 
quotations were from 50 cents to as much as $1, in instances, 
under a month ago. Bulls have fully held their own. Bolognas 
are going readily at $3.50 to $4.50, and butchers are selling 
freely at $5 to $5.50, and even $6 occasionally. Heavy runs 
of calves have forced prices from $1 to $2 lower than their 
closing schedules in May. The bulk of the desirable light and 
handy-weight calves are going now at $8.25 to $8.50. Many 
lots at these figures, however, have included a few off-quality 
kinds, and it is possible that strictly choice light vealers, sold 
separately, might bring $9. Heavies and common lights are 
cashing generally at $4.50 to $7.50. Feeder-buyers lately 
have been taking a considerable number of light-fleshed steers 
at $5 to $6.25, and in’ rare instances up to $6.50. 


Hogs.—A good tone prevailed throughout the month in 
the hog division, and prices at the close of June are from 80 
cents to as much as $1.25 above a month ago. Most of the 
gvod and choice butchers now are cashing around $14.25 to 
$14.40, with heavies and underweights downward from $14. 
Packing sows are about where they were a month ago, the 
bulk going at $10 to $11.50, with $12 paid occasionally for 
smooth heavies. Slaughter pigs have done very well, and de- 
sirable offerings are going generally at $12 to $13. Feeder 
pigs slumped badly for-a while early in June, but recovered 
nicely, and are now around 50 cents above a month ago. On 
the last Monday of June most of the acceptable feeder pigs 
scored $13, with occasional small lots reaching $13.50. 


Sheep.—Since June 1 lambs of the 1925 crop, formerly 
classified as spring lambs, have been classified as lambs, and 


. 


the 1924 crop is called yearlings. Best Willamette Valley 
lambs at the end of June were quoted as high as $12, which 
was $2 to $3 higher than old-crop lambs were quoted at the 
end of May. Yearlings are selling about where they did a 
month ago, $8 taking the best handy-weight offerings, and less 
desirable kinds ranging downward to $7 and below. Wethers 
and ewes both are quoted from steady to $1 under a month 
ago. Wethers have arrived in very limited numbers, however, 
and values have not received a fair test. The same thing is 
true to a large extent in regard to ewes. Nearly all the ewes 
arriving of late have been either too heavy for the trade or 
have lacked killer quality, and, while choice handy-weight 
ewes now are quoted generally up to $5.25 or better, the 
majority of the kinds arriving have been stopped under $5. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


a. TO DELAY in receiving the advance proof from 
the Government Printing Office from which our monthly 
table of the disposition of live stock at stock-yards is derived, 
we were not able to print these statistics in our June issue, 
and the below figures are thus a month late. We shall make 
an effort in the August number of THE PRODUCER to have them 
brought up to date. 

For the month of April, and the four months ending 
April, receipts, shipments, and slaughter at sixty-five mar- 


kets were as follows, with comparisons for the similar periods 
in 1924: 











RECEIPTS 
oe a i, April Four — 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cattie*............ 1,826,559 1,750,664 7,085,356 | 6,651,491 
GRIVOR =. acccd 625,588 589,468 2,202,303 1,976,963 
Lot eee 3,246,740} 4,373,505 | 17,437,235] 20,794,291 
NOE. -. oc 1,540,988 1,347,600 | ‘5,899,716 5,824,127 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS+ 
ers i: eres Four ee Ending 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cattie®.......c62: 664,474 626,635 2,572,253 | 2,431,044 
RIS one wsncces 1,199,398 1,559,402 6,194,004 7,736,473 
Sheep............... 703,755 613,469 | 2,736,110! 2,734,679 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
eee sai Four — 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cate eF os sats 270,916 238,763 894,238 825,960 
eIvee 8: 17,206 8,562 66,986 33,319 
(CR pe 40,941 57,105 205,742 205,777 
Sneep......-.... 109,027 104,870 461,293 443,472 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





Four Months Ending 





Apri 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Cattie*............ 1,163,010 1,107,888 4,459,209 | 4,169,546 
Calves.............. 492,408 460,124| 1,668,829} 1,500,203 
od ences 2,039,024} 2,809,188 | 11,244,078 | 13,028,183 
Sheep.............. 833,059 725.9181 3,166,337! 3,089,700 


*Includes calves. 
tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


July, 1925 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Wednesday, July 1, 1925 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
$11,50-13.25 $10.35-12.60 $10.50+12.50 
12.25-13.25 11.50-12.60 11.25-12.50 
11.00-12.50 10.35-11.50  10.25-11.60 
8.75-11.25 8.20-10.35 8.50-10.50 
6.75- 9.00 5.50- 8.20 6.00- 8.50 
12,25-13.00 11.50-12.60 11.60-12.50 
10.75-12.25 10.35-11.50 10.35-11.60 
8.50-11.00 8.20-10.35 8.50-10.50 
6.00- 8.75 5.15- 8.20 5.85- 8.50 
Canners and Cutters. 5.00- 6.00 3.60- 5.15 3.75- 5.85 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down) 10.65-12.75 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up) 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 
COWS: 
Good to Choice. 
Common to Medium ..... 
Canners and Cutters 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up) 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. 
Canners to Medium 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice 
Culls to Common. 
VEALERS: 
Medium to Choice 
Culls to Common 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up) 
Common to Medium (800 Ibs. up).. 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 
Common to Medium (800 lbs.down) 
HEIFERS: 
Common 
COWS: 
Common to Choice 
CALVES: 
Common 


STEERS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up) 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) ...... 
Good 
Medium 
Common 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down).. 


10.25-12.35 10.15-12.10 


8.60-10.75 
4.50- 8.60 


8.75-11.00 
5.25- 8.75 


5.50- 8.15 
4.00- 5.50 
2.85- 4.00 


6.00- 8.75 
4.25- 6.00 
2.75- 4.25 


4.00- 6.10 
2.75- 4.00 


5.25- 6.50 
5.50- 7.50 
4.00- 5.40 


4.90- 5.50 
4.90- 6.50 
3.25- 4.90 


4.75- 5.75 
4.75- 6.00 


3.25- 4.75 


5.50- 9.50 
3.50- 5.50 


6.00- 8.00 
2.50- 6.00 


4.50- 9.00 
3.25- 4.50 


9.00-11.75 
6.00- 9.00 


8.00-10.00 
5.00- 8.00 


6.75-10.00 
4.00- 6.75 


7.25- 8.25 8.35 
6.00- 7.2: 6.5 
7.00- 8 

6. 


5.50- 


to Choice 5 6.50 
3.25- 4.25 


4.00- 7.75 


$14.00 
--. 12.40-13.85 
.. 12.85-13.85 
..-- 13.00-14.00 
. 12.75-14.00 
12.35-13.80 
11.00-11.75 
12.25-13.35 


$13.65 

13.15-13.60 
13.20-13.65 
13.15-13.65 
12.75-13.60 
12.25-13.35 
11.50-12.00 
11.75-13.00 
11.75-13.00 


$13.55 
11.50-13.50 
12.50-13.55 
12.30-13.55 
12.25-13.35 
12.00-13.15 
10.75-11.75 
10.00-12.00 
10.25-12.00 


I GE TI acccnntsentnnctinentinrercsns 
Heavy Weight, Medium to Choice.. 
Medium Weight, Medium to Choice 
Lizht Weight, Common to Chvice.. 
Light Lights, Common to Choice. 
Packing Sows 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice (34 Ibs. down) $14.25-16.50 

Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 10.00-14.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

S.C Ci iratectntcccscrmsccccsccrtcsins 
EWES: 

Common to Choice 

Canners and Culls 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice 


$12.75-15.00 
7.50-12.25 


$13.25-15.50 
10.00-13.25 


- 10.00-14.00 8.50-12.50  10.00-13.00 
3.75- 7.00 


1.00- 3.75 


4.25- 7.00 
1.50- 4.25 


12.00-13.50 


HIDES IN SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE 


J. E. P. 


IDES have gradually been working higher. Both statis- 
H tically and technically, the market is in much stronger 
position than recently. Killers are asking 15 cents for heavy 
native steers, July take-off, being well sold up. June trade 
was on a 14%4-cent basis. At the low time in 1924 the same 
class of hides sold at 1114 cents; in 1920 the price was 40 
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cents, from which there was an abrupt decline to 9 cents in 
April, 1921. Packers are offering light native cows at 15% 
cents, and, as they are well sold up, are indifferent. Heavy 
native cows have sold at 14 cents; light native cows, at 15 
cents. Texas and butt-branded steers are listed at 14 cents; 
extreme light Colorado steers, at 13 cents. Heavy country 
steers are listed at 12 to 13 cents; heavy cows, at 11 to 11% 
cents; buff weights, at 12 to 12% cents; western, all weights, 
branded, at 10 to 11 cents. 


The recent sharp advance in rubber prices is regarded 
as a bull argument on leather, as rubber has been used as a 
substitute for leather to an extent not generally understood, 
especially in the shoe trade. There is a prospect that rubber 
will go to $1 per pound, in which event leather—a much 
cheaper commodity—will come into more general use. There 
is also a tendency to use more leather in automobile uphol- 
stering. 

The statistical position of hides has been materially im- 
proved by diminishing stocks both of hides and of leather. 
Current stocks of the latter commodity are 30 to 40 per cent 
less than a year ago, and are steadily dwindling. Tanners 
are carrying a stock of upper leather approximately 60 per 
cent less than a year ago, their holdings of sole leather having 
been reduced about 50 per cent meanwhile. Tanners have re- 
duced output to such an extent that a bare market is in pros- 


pect. When the shoe industry returns to a normal basis, this 
fact will be recognized. 


Hides have been on an apparent up-grade on several oc- 
casions since the post-war slump, but each rise has been a 
“fluke,” and the trade is confident that permanent recovery is 
row here. Heretofore each advance started a selling wave 
that made permanency impossible, but hide stocks in Argen- 
tina and elsewhere have now been liquidated, and, with any 
appreciable reduction in the domestic take-off, a 25 per cent 
advance is considered inevitable. A fact worth noting is that 
independent operators are well sold out, country dealers have 
cleaned up, and a considerable volume of export trade has 
been done recently. For several years this market was a 
dumping-ground for the surplus hides of the whole world, 
which will not happen again. The recent advance of 2 cents 
per pound is apparently healthy, and will be emphasized 
during the latter half of 1925. Current hide values are about 
75 per cent of those of the 1909-13, or pre-war, period, making a 
forecast of a further 25 per cent advance reasonable and logical. 


Leather-dealers complain that finished leather has not 
advanced with hides, for which substitution of other com- 
modities, especially in shoe-making, is responsible. However, 
this can be remedied, and probably will be, as consumers are 
showing a marked disposition to buy genuine leather goods. 
The spread between cost of raw leather and manufactured 
goods is being slowly narrowed, insuring increased consump- 
tion. This advance in hides promises to stick. 


WOOL OUTLOOK PROMISING 


J. E. P. 


OOL TRADE came to life in a spirited manner, after 

a lengthy period of what may be regarded as artificially 
created stagnancy. To some extent, it was the logical sequence 
of the miniature boom early in the year. Once the turn of the 
road was reached, a buying furore developed, dealers scouring 
the country for vagrant clips and paying prices 10 to 12 cents 
per pound higher than were bid a few weeks previously. The 
current situation is stiffer than the proverbial cat’s back. In 
Texas 45 cents has been paid for good twelve-month wool, and 
46% cents for eight-month stocks. Half and three-eighths 
blood fleece wools have gone to 54 cents, and delaine to 56 
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cents. Quarter-blood territory is selling at 90 cents and three- 
eighths at $1 per pound, clean basis, delivered. 

Although the domestic market has shown a disposition to 
ignore foreign trade, improvement in that quarter is reported. 
The foreign situation centers on Australia, where recently 
suspended auctions are to be resumed July 13, with offerings 
of 150,000 bales in July and August. If this package is readily 
absorbed, nothing will arrest further appreciation. Bradford 
is quiet, current wool consumption being considerably below 
machinery capacity; but, at that, raw material is better sale 
than tops. Boston reports that the market is broadening and 
strengthening, due to better demand for worsteds as well as 
woolen and knit goods. Top-makers and spinners are getting 
much better prices than recently for their output, and are 
selling it readily. In the West the wool market is firm, con- 
siderable wool that was held during the high period having 
been cleaned up. Considerable Wyoming wool has sold at 40 
cents or better. Every scrap of wool lying at shearing sta- 
tions around Chicago disappeared during June at 10 cents to 
15 cents higher prices than were bid in May. 

It is significant that domestic markets are active, while 
foreign trade is at a standstill. Probably foreign conditions 
are responsible for preventing reinstatement of the high prices 
paid early in the season. That mills are short ef stock is in- 
dicated by the greedy manner in which small lots of wool at 
interior points have been gathered. 

Woolen and worsted mills are preparing for a more active 
season, encouraged by healthier conditions in retail circles, 
where shelf stocks are well cleaned up. Much camouflaging of 
needs is being done to hold prices down, but dealers short 
of wool have been active buyers right along. 

Foreign wools on this side of the Atlantic are in strong 
hands. Pulled-wool operators have been waiting for an easier 
situation in South America, but it is a futile hope. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 
B and cured meats on June 1, 1925, as compared with 
June 1, 1924, and average holdings for the last five years 
(in pounds): 











OO = 
Five-Year 
Average 


Commodity June 1, 1925 June 1, 1924 









Frozen beef 


naseeeees- 46,869,000 41,784,000 67,999,000 
*Cured beef.......... 27,683,000 24,285,000 22,955,000 
Lamb and mutton 1,920,000 2,273,000 6,128,000 
Frozen pork.......... 181,047,000 201,728,000 175,679,000 
*Dry salt pork__.. 142,262,000 206,009,000 249,909,000 
*Pickled pork....... 425,438,000 483,372,000 413,665,000 
Miscellaneous....... 80,099,000 68,837,000 72,561,000 

PRUE oe concen! 905,318,000 | 1,028,288,000 | 1,008,896,000 
Ren es 138,324,000 127,949,000 134,115,000 





*Cured or in process of cure. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OME ADVANCE is noted in cottonseed cake and meal, 
S f. o. b. Texas common points, the price on July 3 being 
$38. At Kansas City, July 1, hay was quoted as follows: 
Prairie—No. 1, $10.50 to $12; No. 2, $8.50 to $10; No. 3, $6 
te $8; packing, $4 to $5; alfalfa—choice, $19 to $20; No. 1, 
$17.50 to $18.50; standard, $15 to $17; No. 2, $12.50 to $14.50; 
No. 3, $9 to $12; timothy—No. 1, $15 to $16; standard, $14 
to $14.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 3, $10 to $12; clover- 
mixed—light, $15 to $15.50; No. 1, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, $9.50 
to $13.50; clover—No. 1, $9.50 to $12; No. 2, $7 to $9; straw— 
$8 to $8.50. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN MAY 
oe saa IN MAY were 7.2 per cent below those in April, 


and imports 5.7 per cent lower. For the month of May 
(preliminary) and the eleven months ending May the fig- 
ures were as below, with comparisons for the last fiscal year: 





Eleven Months Ending 


May 
#1925 1924 1925 1924 
Exports................. $370,000,000 $335,098,701 |$4,540,941,580 | $4,004,661,654 
Fe POT CR ccccccnceseccess 328,000,000 302,987,791 } 3,502,114,810 


3,280,121,951 


Excess of exports.} $ 42,000,000 $ 32,110,910 {$1,038,826,770 |$ 724,539,703 


EXPORTS OF MEAT IN MAY 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for the 

month of May and the eleven months ending May, 1925, 
as compared with the corresponding periods of the previous 
fiscal year, were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 











Eleven Months Ending 


May May 


| | | 


eee 





187,119 173,375 2,915,467 2,693,453 

Beef, pickled.............. 1,697,014 1,724,568 20,754,402 19,948,550 
Beef, canned. 213,442 104,234 1,513,431 1,470,583 
IND i vsicanevoncninioncesniecs 10,720,365 8,805,589 96,584,694 85,269,156 
PRE wicnscsahieicsei 12,817,940 10,807,766 121,767,994 109,381,742 


PORK PRODUCTS 








Eleven Months Ending 
May 





1925 1924 


| J | 












Pork, fresh 1,522,340 26,786,734 47,856,302 
Pork, pickle 1,951,927 24,738,341 35,462,768 
313,815 3,539,273 2,882,246 

16,942,207 222,386,638 408,854,884 

Hams and shoulde 28,642,090 266,400,334 352,064,266 
INE ecsccas sk teenetaneeta 62,647,748 732,936,390 955,423,280 
Neutral lard............... 2,831,900 19,028,359 21,854,337 
Lard compounds....... | 444,053 7,952,873 6,318,407 
Margarine. ] 61,548 689,001 1,057,405 











Totaled 








109,586,045 115,357,628 | 1,304,457,943 | 1,831,773,895 
SUMMARY 
May 


May 






| Eleven Months Ending 





1925 1924 


Total meat products. 








42,894,965 57,934,932 633,963,582 951,459,451 
Total canned meats... 1,394,434 1,487,098 15,046,084 16,139,300 
Total oils and fats..... 95,066,670 85,724,082 992,276,086 | 1,207,276,405 


WORLD TRADE IN MEATS 


ROM Commerce Reports, the weekly survey of foreign 
trade published by the Department of Commerce, we 
quote the following statistics of the most important items 
entering into the international trade in meats and meat 
products. The countries entering into this trade have been 
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divided into two groups—the non-European surplus-producing 
countries and the European importing countries: 


NON-EUROPEAN SURPLUS-PRODUCING 


COUNTRIES 
Countries 1909-13 1923 
Average 

EXPORTS 
United States ......... 1,204,118,000 2,161,872,000 
BNE acne 59,339,000 143,651,000 
Arguana: 2... 1,050,323,000 1,940,231,000 
Wreguay i2c.05.. 190,698,000 442,314,000 
Venezuela ................ 1,724,000 62,000 
ON eos ens 2,048,000 245,090,000 
PGGOPORS® | 053.3553 423,165,000 144,989,000 
New Zealand .......... 332,459,000 402,211,000 
British So. Africa.. 1,991,000 1,221,000 

TRIE atcnstecnjecsnne 3,265,865,000 5,481,641,000 

IMPORTS 
United States.......... 39,896,000 40,915,000 
ON en eee 38,032,000 56,611,000 
Argentina ....:....... 2,050,000 380,000 
POOR ues. Te © cata oooet 
Venezuela ................ 376,000 2,613,000 
NE ho 63,271,000 5,408,000 
PEUBUPOIG «oases Ret ee ee nt Seets 
New Zealand ........ 522,000 462,000 
British So. Africa.. 26,621,000 9,803,000 


171,961,000 116,192,000 


3,093,904,000 5,365,449,000 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Countries 1909-13 1923 
Average 
IMPORTS 
United Kingdom.... 2,814,216,000 3,948,929,000 
Pranee - 22.25... 68,368,000 326,589,000 
Healy ...... ereeas) 29,770,000 84,952,000 
Netherlands .......... 301,887,000 233,687,000 
SE ean 45,050,000 223,512,000 
COIN vesscncccioaaitc 426,215,000 651,656,000 
Switzerland ............ 43,379,000 31,970,000 
BGG. 2.5 hdc 156,356,000 
MUN@OTY ino 17,441,000 16,791,000 
Czechoslovakia ) 154,967,000 
NN ae TEGO © at 
EERMTE 2... 39,985,000 16,907,000 
INOOWEY csc 39,645,000 66,167,000 
SON cee iets 17,457,000 32,960,000 
OUI occa Seteccenal 32,717,000 14,938,000 
MOR: i cesacacs 4,003,237,000 5,960,381,000 
EXPORTS 
United Kingdom.... 321,722,000 289,127,000 
|. | eee a 66,822,000 53,252,000 
| Seer e es 11,189,000 16,289,000 
Netherlands ............ 304,218,000 181,573,000 
DOIN soos 17,918,000 16,377,000 
ae 4,602,000 1,814,000 
Switzerland ............ 1,928,000 1,612,000 
POSTE: ooicitc ) 1,983,000 
FROGUOREY  ensiiccnne 10,132,000 17,788,000 
Czechoslovakia ) 347,000 
BNO go okanev «sds Stee Soho 
Denmark ................ 322,804,000 451,522,000 
TS. Seok. 2,619,000 1,417,000 
SON Wiel 26,265,000 41,393,000 
IE) sckesiccecetmicnits 733,000 1,023,000 
EOL xiaonactcs 1,124,665,000 1,075,517,000 


“For the period 1909-13,” says Commerce Reports, “the 
average annual exports of meats and fats from the United 
States exceeded the exports from Argentina, the next largest 
country in the non-European group, by about 154,000,000 
pounds, and the share of the net export trade of the group 
was 37 per cent for the United States, as compared with 33 





per cent for Argentina, 13 per cent, 10 per cent, 6 per cent, 
and 0.6 per cent, respectively, for Australia, New Zealand, 
Uruguay, and Canada. 

“Exports from all the producing countries increased dur- 
ing the war except from Australia, and New Zealand during 
the last two years, but beginning with 1920 a decline set in 
which was a forerunner of the post-war live-stock depression. 
So far as the United States, Argentina, and Uruguay are 
concerned, the foreign demand increased again in 1923. In 
that year the United States, Argentina, Uruguay, New Zea- 
land, Australia, and Canada supplied, respectively, 39 per 
cent, 36 per cent, 8 per cent, 7 per cent, 3 per cent, and 
1.6 per cent of the total meat exports of the non-European 
group. Brazil, which in pre-war years had not been a factor, 
furnished in 1923 4.4 per cent of the net export trade of this 
group of countries. Increases in 1923 over the average pre- 
war period were as follows: the United States, 2 per cent; 
Argentina, 3 per cent; Uruguay, 2 per cent; and Canada, 1 
per cent. Australia suffered a loss of 10 per cent, and New 
Zealand a loss of 3 per cent. 

“These changes in the total export trade of producing 

countries are reflected in the import trade of European coun- 
tries. 
“The United Kingdom is the largest consumer of the 
surplus meat and fat production of the world. This is best 
illustrated by the fact that for the five-year period 1909-13 
the principal consuming countries of Europe imported an- 
nually an average of 4,003,237,000 pounds of meats and fats, 
about 70 per cent of which (2,814,216,000 pounds) repre- 
sented imports into the United Kingdom.” 


MEAT TRADE IN JUNE 


ROM the “Review of the Meat and Live-Stock Situation 


during June, 1925,” issued by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, we quote the following excerpts: 


“General.—June was a rather paradoxical month in the 
meat trade. The beef trade was very dull at the beginning, 
but improved considerably during the last week. The out- 
look for the pork trade, on the other hand, was very satis- 
factory at the beginning of the month, but later the hog mar- 
ket advanced sharply, with the result that packers incurred 
severe losses on current operations 


“Pork and Swine.——There was an improved demand for 
meats from the United Kingdom, especially hams and picnics, 
but the demand for lard was only moderate. Prices in the 
English market have shown improvement. Trade with the 
continent was dull, both in meats and lard. 

“Hog prices at Chicago advanced nearly $1.50 per 
pounds during the month, and at the close were some 90 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Although pork products ad- 
vanced somewhat during the month, the advance was not suf- 
ficient to offset the increase in hog prices and the decrease 
in yields, and the result has been a cutting loss, based on cur- 
rent market values, of from $2 to $3 per head. 


“Cattle and Beef—June opened with the beef trade in 
rather bad shape. There was a lack of demand for beef, 
which was accentuated by the unusually hot weather of the 
first part of the month. Live values continued relatively high, 
however, with the result that beef operations were unsatisfac- 
tory. A turn came, however, during the latter part of the 
month when relatively light receipts of cattle made a strong 
market, with good cattle showing the largest advance. For 
the first time in several months, heavy cattle, owing to light 
receipts, sold at a premium over lighter cattle of the same 
quality. A top of $12.85 was reached. 

“After a slow three weeks, at unsatisfactory prices, the 
dressed-beef market strengthened, owing to light supplies, and 
the last week showed much stronger prices. 

“Hide prices were considerably stronger. 
sold well up to production. 


“Sheep and Lambs.—Continued very light receipts of 
sheep and lambs forced sharp rises in the market, following 
a slump during the first of the month. The demand for 
breeders was very good. 

“The market for the dressed product was somewhat dull 
and draggy up to the last week, when the light receipts forced 
an improvement. ‘ 
“Wool prices were stronger, and the trade was active.” 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 





LONDON, June 16, 1925. 


HE INTERDEPENDENCE of the great countries of meat 
aT supply and consumption renders of much interest to 
Americans the fact that the total estimated consumption of 
meat in Great Britain has shown a steady increase during 
the last few years. For instance, as between the years 1921 
and 1924 an increase of a quarter of a million tons (of 2,240 
pounds) is noted, the annual consumption as at May last 
year having risen to 2,552,000 tons. This brings the per- 
capita consumption for Great Britain up to 131% pounds, as 
compared with 116% pounds for the earlier period—a 13 per 
cent increase in four years. Of the total supply available, 
approximately 40 per cent is home-produced, including im- 
ported store animals, fattened on this side; the remaining 60 
per cent being dead-meat imports and fat stock slaughtered 
at the port of landing. In the year ended May, 1924, beef 
and veal to the extent of 1,290,000 tons was consumed, or 
66 pounds per head of the population, as compared with 
1,163,000 tons, or 6144 pounds per capita, four years earlier. 


The above figures are certainly striking, and seem to go 
hand in hand with a similar tendency in the United States 
and elsewhere. Their effect on the approaching world meat 
position must be closely borne in mind. There was less mut- 
ton and lamb available in Great Britain during the twelve 
months ended May of last year, the 453,000 tons being about 
$0,000 tons less than in each of the two preceding years. The 
diminution was chiefly in lessened imports. The total con- 
sumption of mutton and lamb in Great Britain per capita of 
the population was 2314 pounds, as compared with 28 pounds 
previously. 

It is also of interest to outsiders to know that the con- 
sumption of pig meat has risen rapidly in Great Britain of 
recent years, the quantity up to a year ago being 800,000 
tons per annum, as compared with only 554,000 tons four 
years previously, the per-capita allowance rising from 29% 
to 4124 pounds—an upward jump of as much as 43 per cent. 
Home production has not greatly developed, remaining about 
one-third of the total supply, imports having risen from 357,- 
000 tons five years ago to 535,000 tons last year. 


Meat consumption in Great Britain this season is only 
one of the factors responsible for the series of problems, the 
weight of which is rather keenly felt by the importing section 
of the business. Until the last few months the demand for 
frozen beef, and to a less extent frozen mutton, forthcoming 
from the continent of Europe was very greatly responsible 
for improved prices in the London and other leading British 
markets. This continental demand has greatly dwindled of 
late, and this, together with the excessive competition of 
chilled South American beef, with other refrigerated meat 
supplies, has largely weighed against profit-making in the 
frozen-meat business here. At the beginning of the year 
frozen “colonial” lamb, which is a standard article, was priced 
at 26 cents per pound in Smithfield wholesale market, as com- 
pared with 21% cents a year before. In the intervening five 
months values have dwindled to 23 cents per pound whole- 
sale, and it is noticeable that less New Zealand and Australian 





mutton and lamb has been consumed this year in Great Brit- 
ain than a year ago. The factors resulting in this may be 
complex, but undoubtedly the steady and increasing competi- 
tion put up by Argentine meat has in great measure con- 
tributed to this result. 

Considerable interest centered recently in an experimental 
shipment of chilled beef made at a chilling temperature from 
Australia. This was marketed in Smithfield market, Lon- 
don, after a sixty-five days’ voyage from Melbourne, or sixty- 
seven days after slaughtering. The meat was found to be in 
sound condition, and was stated to have been held at a tem- 
perature throughout of 30 degrees, without any preservative. 
Probably at some period of the voyage a temperature as low 
as 27 degrees was reached on occasion, but the meat an- 
swered to the main tests for “chilled,” and cut and ate well, 
being considered to have produced important evidence of the 
possibility of carrying beef on the long voyage at a chilled 
temperature. How far this will affect the beef trade of the 
dominions cannot be stated, but importers here do not seem 
to attach very great importance to the achievement. It is 
argued that, after all, the main factors responsible for the 
future of the Australian beef business are a regular supply 
of beef of the right quality, under better organized handling 
and shipping arrangements. It is asserted that frozen beef, 
as compared with chilled, will always play its honorable part 
in the British markets, on account of its carrying capacity and 
holding qualities for retailers. 

The Royal Commission on Food Prices, which has recently 
reported on its long series of evidence taken regarding the 
marketing of meat and other produce, has declared in favor 
of a National Consumers’ Council to be set up in the inter- 
ests of the public, and to have some kind of advisory sur- 
veillance over market and retail prices. Another recommen- 
dation which the government has definitely adopted is that of 
the public cold stores regularly declaring in future their 
stocks of meat and produce. This will bring British prac- 
tice into line with some other countries, including America, 
where stocks are known. The cold-storage industry itself 
does not seem greatly concerned in this matter, having been 
required to report daily in war time, during the ministry of 
food control. 


NEW LARD REGULATIONS FOR BRITAIN 


NDER THE NEW FOOD LAWS enacted by the British 
U Parliament, provision is made for the rigid inspection of 
all lard imported into Great Britain. As American lard al- 
ready meets the requirements, it will not be affected by the 
new rules. The Dutch product, however, in the manufacture 
of which white grease is used, and which has been a depress- 
ing influence on the English market, appears to be barred out. 
This should stimulate the foreign demand for American lard, 
but is likely to affect adversely the market for our white 
grease. 


Feed Shortage in Argentina 
Argentina is reported to be facing a feed shortage. A 
poor growing season has resulted in low stocks of alfalfa 


hay, and heavy losses of cattle are feared if the winter is 
severe. 


Live Stock in France 


Live stock in France on December 31, 1924, showed a 
general increase over the figures for the same date in 1923, 
as follows: 


1924 1923 
CRD isle eee 14,024,960 13,749,290 
eNOODS:. «255 Siintab ccsiats 10,171,520 9,925,310 
BIO ois aa. See 5,801,830 5,405,840 
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JUNE LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE 
REPORT 


Ranges.—Ranges generally were in 
good condition throughout the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific coast states, and 
the drought in the Southwest had been 
temporarily relieved by rains in most 
sections, with the outlook more favor- 
able than a month previous, according 
to the report for June issued by .the 
Division of Crop and Live-Stock Esti- 
mates. Range conditions were especially 
favorable in the northern and far-west- 
ern states; Montana, Idaho, and Oregon 
reporting a condition over 100 per cent 
of normal. California, Nevada, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska reported a condi- 
tion of 95 or better. While grass was 
making but little growth in portions of 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Kansas, because of _ insufficient 
moisture, pastures were not yet show- 
ing any serious deterioration. Rains had 
relieved the situation in Texas and had 
insured a good season, except in the 
south or coast districts, where moisture 
was still deficient. Some rains were re- 
ported from New Mexico and Arizona, 
but range conditions continued poor in 
large sections of these states, except in 
northwestern Arizona, 
improvement was noted. Range condi- 
tions for the seventeen western states 
averaged 86 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 84 a month previous and 84 
a year ago. The drought had cut the 
hay crop in the dry sections, and the 
first cutting of alfalfa will be short. 


Cattle—Cattle had not yet had time 
to show much improvement, average 
condition for the entire range country 
being 87, compared with 86 in May and 
90 a year ago. Cattle were improving 
in most of Texas, due to better range 
conditions, and browse in southern Ari- 
zona would take care of the animals 
until summer rains came. A further 
slight decline was noted in New Mexico, 
and feeding was necessary in some sec- 
tions. Except in drought areas of the 
Southwest, a fair to good calf crop was 
generally indicated, with losses light. 


Sheep.—Condition of sheep was very 
good, averaging 95 per cent of normal, 
compared with 93 in May and 95 a year 
ago. Even in sections where the drought 
had been most severe, sheep had suf- 


where marked - 
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fered less than cattle. The spring had 
been favorable for lambing, and there 
had been a good crop, with losses re- 
ported as generally light, except in por- 
tions of the Southwest, where ewes were 
in poor condition. Shearing was near- 
ing completion in most states, and a 
good, clean clip had been obtained. 
Some storage of wool not previously 
contracted was reported. 


FLINT HILLS AND OSAGE PASTURES 


Flint Hills—Ten per cent more cattle 
are grazing in the Kansas Flint Hills 
this year than in 1924, according to the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture. A 
survey of April and May movements 
shows that receipts in these two months 
amounted to 204,000 head, as compared 
with 185,000 in 1924 and 170,000 in 1923. 
March receipts at most stations were 
unusually heavy, and the number of 
wintered cattle was large. 


Many of the cattle moved in this 
spring from the Southwest were thin in 
flesh, and there were larger numbers 
than usual of young stuff and light cows 
and heifers. The exceptionally good 
condition of wintered and native cattle, 
however, offsets the thinness of the 
Texas stock. The bluestem pastures are 
especially good this season, being rated 
at 103 per cent of normal. 

The real movement of cattle from 
these pastures cannot be looked for be- 
fore July 15. At least 350,000 head of 
grass-fat cattle may be expected from 
the Flint Hills between July 1 and Jan- 
uary 1. The later portion of this move- 
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ment will include considerable numbers 
that will be finished on dry roughage 
and corn, if the season proves favorable 
for crops. 


Osage Country.—The number of cattle 
grazing on the Osage pastures of Okla- 
homa this year is 46 per cent larger 
than last year, according to a report re- 
leased by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Surveys indicate that there are 
190,000 head, as compared with 130,000 
in 1924 and 150,000 in 1923. The Osage 
country is fully stocked, and if pasture 
deteriorates very much it will be slightly 
overstocked. Late shipments from the 
drought-stricken areas of the Southwest 
were generally thin, but early arrivals 
and the carry-over are in splendid con- 
dition. 

Pastures are excellent, being rated at 
98 per cent of normal. In order to 
maintain this high condition, however, 
frequent rains will be needed. The gen- 
eral movement of grass-fat cattle will 
start about July 5. So far rains have 
been sufficient. 


AT LEAST 


ONE GUERNSEY COW 
FOR EVERY RANCH 


will assure Producers of a_ plentiful 
supply of the highest quality milk, 
cream and butter. (This advertisement 
will appear regularly during 1925. Let 
it be a monthly reminder.) 


Write for 
“The Story of the Guernsey” 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box P Peterboro, N. H. 


ROMNEYS 
THE PROFITABLE SHEEP! 


For Information Write 
SECRETARY AMERICAN ROMNEY 
BREEDERS 
25 Court Street Woodland, California 


BUY GOOD BULLS 


We like to contract at weaning time in September: 


100 head registered Hereford Bull Calves 
100 head registered Hereford Heifer Calves 


seven months old 
Of Domino, Beau President and Beau Mischief Breeding 


We will be glad to show these calves at any time with their mothers 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 
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THE QUESTION OF THE WILD HORSE 


How to deal with the numbers of wild 
horses roaming the range in many sec- 
tions of the West is a problem of grow- 
ing importance. In spite of all that has 
been done to keep them down, they seem 
to be increasing. Extremely wily and 
hard to corral, they are of little or no 
value after they have been caught. Run- 
ning at large, they eat the grass that 
ought to be used by cattle and sheep. 
Most of them are unbranded and un- 
owned, and on none of them are any 
taxes paid. 


At the annual convention of the Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association, held at 
Great Falls in April, Wallis Huidekoper, 
as chairman of the committee on legis- 
lation, reported on what had been done 
during the past year to mitigate this 
nuisance. With the exodus of the dry- 
land farmer, the low value of horses, 
and the abandonment of many ranches 
and farms, Mr. Huidekoper said, horses 
of all descriptions—but mostly small, 
useless animals—had been turned loose, 
had mixed with the bands already on the 
public domain, and had rapidly bred, 
until there were now estimated to be no 
less than from 750,000 to over 1,000,000 
in Montana alone. 


Effective legislation seemed difficult to 
frame, according to Mr. Huidekoper. 
Making it illegal to turn horses loose 
would not be fair to the owners of legiti- 
mate herds. After several meetings of 
the committee, a measure had finally 
been formulated, and passed by the leg- 
islature, providing that, upon applica- 
tion of ten representative stockmen in 
any community menaced by the horses, 
an appeal may be made to the county 
commissioners, who, under certain re- 
strictions, may order a round-up, and, 
after thirty days’ advertising, may have 
the unclaimed animals destroyed. The 
efficacy of the law is yet to be proved, 
but it is thought to be at least a step in 
the right direction. 
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A limited market for wild horses has 
been found in Rockford, Illinois, where 
there is a slaughtering plant which an- 
nually takes about 65,000 of Montana’s 
oversupply. These are killed, salted and 
packed, and shipped to Europe, where, 
in certain countries, horse flesh is part 
of the daily diet. But this demand is 
not thought to be subject to great ex- 
pansion. 


MANGE IN SWINE 

Hog mange is again prevalent, says 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
While the parasite is never quite absent, 
there are times when it is more common 
than at others, causing heavy losses. 
These losses take two forms. First, 
there is the general unthriftiness accom- 
panying the irritation; secondly, there is 
the actual damage caused, not to the 
meat, but in the loss of it. As the para- 
site almost always attacks hams and 
bellies, it is seen that some of the most 
valuable parts of the animal may be 
spoiled by undesirable incisions. 

The disease, however, is not consid- 
ered difficult to control. It is due to 
small parasites, which first invade the 
softer parts of the skin around the eyes 
and ears, and gradually extend to vari- 
ous other portions of the body. As the 
trouble progresses, the skin contracts 
into wrinkles, and soon becomes thick 
and scurvy-like, often with deep crevices. 
It is this condition which causes the loss, 
in that it brings about such an undesir- 
able appearance in the outer form that 
large parts may have to be cut off, re- 
sulting in a considerable drop in price. 
In extreme cases the disease may ren- 
der the whole animal unsuitable for food 
purposes. 

As mange is a contagious skin disease, 
it is important that, whenever any swine 
show signs of being infested, they 
should be kept apart from the healthy 
hogs in the herd. The life of the dis- 
ease-bearing parasite begins when the 


COLORADO a J 


EASY TO ERECT 
COLORADO FENCE is constructed with special 
Thought for the man who puts it up. Built to stay put, 
straight and strong; the tension curve insures just 
the right play to make putting up easy and correct, 


over smooth or rough ground. 


COLORADO FENCE is made from C. F. & I. Copper 


& 


5 


AH 


Bearing Steel, for longer life; heavily galvanized to 


resist rust. 
from generation to generation. 
costs you no more. 


"A WESTERN INDUSTRY“ 

FORT WORTH 

AMARILLO 

EL PASO KANSAS CITY 

LINCOLN SALINA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


DENVER 
WICHITA 


SPOKANE 
PORTLAND 


SALT LAKE CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 





That’s why COLORADO FENCE lasts 
And 5 


WESTERN DEALERS SELL IT 


Tre Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 


it 
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female, burrowing into the skin, lays its 
eggs there for hatching. As the life- 
cycle lasts from fifteen to twenty-five 
days, treatment should be repeated at 
least three times, at intervals of nine 
or ten days. 


Crude oil, or equal parts of kerosene 
and cottonseed oil, as a dip or spray, 
have been found most effective in the 
treatment. Simultaneously with the 
dipping, the beds and quarters should be 
thoroughly cleaned and_ disinfected. 
Cresol in a 5 per cent solution will make 
a satisfactory disinfectant. 


CROSSING SOUTH AMERICAN 
WOOL-BEARING ANIMALS 


Efforts to interbreed different species 
of the native wool-bearing animals of 
South America, and thus obtain types 
combining several desirable qualities, 
which have been carried on by the In- 
eas for centuries, seem at last to have 
met with success, although at the hands 
of the white man. Two hybrids have 
been produced at the experimental farm 
at Puno, Peru. One of these is the “hu- 
arizo,” a cross between the llama and 
the alpaca; the other, the “paco-vicuna,” 
a cross between the domestic alpaca and 
the wild vicuna. Whether, however, 
these animals will be fertile is not yet 
known. 


The llama has for ages been the cow 
and the horse and the “ship of the An- 
des” to the people of Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador. It is the largest of the four 
cameloid types of wool-bearing animals 
native to this region. Huge numbers of 


- these animals are said to have existed 


at one time. Spanish chroniclers report 
that 300,000 llamas were used to carry 
the gold and silver from the mines of 
San Luis Potosi to the waiting galleons 
of the Spaniards. Today the number is 
not so great, but these animals, never- 
theless, are the only means of transpor- 
tation, and sources of food and clothing, 
to a large part of the population. 

The llama’s flesh is not exactly a deli- 
cacy, and its coat of wool is coarse and 
rough. The alpaca, the other parent of 
the “huarizo,” is smaller and has a wool 
the quality of which is prized in com- 
merce. By interbreeding these two, it 
was hoped to obtain wool that is finer 
than that of the llama and in quantity 
greater than that of the alpaca. 

But the rarest of all the small, hump- 
less, camel-like animals of the Andes is 
the vicuna. Graceful as a gazelle, it is 
still wild or half-wild, and inhabits the 
high mountain ranges and inaccessible 
places bordering the region of pernet- 
ual snow. Its wool and skin have al- 
ways been considered of special value. a 
“poncho” of vicuna being worth a mint 
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of money today. This, and the fact that 
it had to be killed to obtain its wool, 
have nearly caused its extinction. To- 
day there are very stringent regulations 
for its protection. By crossing this ani- 
mal with the alpaca, it is hoped to obtain 
a type that will be easily domesticated 
and that may be propagated in large 
numbers. 


A CANADIAN’S VIEW OF OUR 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


In The Cattleman for June, C. W. 
Peterson, publisher of Farm and Ranch 
Review, Calgary, Canada, under the 
heading “Our Agricultural Products and 
the United States Market,” sets forth 
his ideas as to the possibility of a modi- 
fied attitude toward the importation of 
Canadian agricultural products on the 
part of this country when the time 
comes that we shall be “definitely on an 
import basis.” As an expression from 
an observer across the line, Mr. Peter- 
son’s views on our tariff policy are in- 
teresting. We reproduce the article in 
full: 


“It makes me very weary to read the 
oft-repeated prophecy that, as soon as 
the United States are definitely on an im- 
port basis of food products, Canada’s 
great chance will come. Then our cou- 


sins to the south will be only too glad - 


and eager to freely admit our agricul- 
tural products. Canada, when this happy 
time arrives, is pictured as stern, old 
Mother Hubbard, with the cupboard over- 
flowing with good things to eat, while 
Uncle Sam is looking wistfully and long- 
ingly within, wishing in his innermost 
soul that he was as well supplied as his 
affluent neighbor. Bunkum! As long as 
the United States are able to supply the 
world with manufactured articles at a 
profit, and can pay cold cash for what 
they want in the eating line, Uncle Sam 
will worry precious little about supplies. 
The whole world will be camping on his 
doorstep, anxious to sell him and get his 
money. 


“These optimists apparently know 
very little about what is going on south 
of the line. The real fact of the matter 
is that agricultural interests there are 
lying awake at night to figure out how 
the present export surplus of agricul- 
tural products can be entirely eliminated 
at the earliest possible moment, placing 
the country permanently on an import 
basis. All sorts of schemes are brought 
forward designed to exercise limiting 
control of farm production. The farmers 
there are eagerly looking forward to the 
time when food production in all lines is 
well below the requirements of the na- 
tion. The reason is obvious. The present 
high import duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts obviously cannot become fully effec- 
tive until the present demoralizing ex- 
port surplus is transformed into a short- 
age. The farmer of the United States 
is a high protectionist, because protec- 
tion will automatically increase his do- 
mestic price just as quickly as each im- 
portant agricultural product is com- 
pletely absorbed at home, leaving no 
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margin for export. And the farmer vote 
in the United States is a pretty impor- 
tant item in an election. It will be a bold 
administration that will ever attempt to 
cut out the duties under which agricul- 
ture there expects to flourish. My judg- 
ment is that the present generation will 
not live to see free trade in agricultural 
products seriously entertained in the 
United States. Of course, if Canada can 
give something in return, we may hope 
eventually to have the tariff barrier 
lowered a bit here and there. 


“Trate speakers at meetings and ban- 
quets who call down the wrath of heaven 
upon the powers-that-be in the United 
States for ‘excluding’ Canada from their 
markets are uttering pure, unadulter- 
ated nonsense. The tariff legislation 
complained of was not directed against 
Canada. It was merely the outcome of 
a very reasonable desire to play fair 
with agriculture. The United States have 
for years had an almost prohibitive tariff 
against foreign manufactured articles. 
Evidently the majority of the citizens 
favored such a policy, or it could not 
have prevailed. The time has now ap- 
parently come when the industrial devel- 
opment of that country has progressed 
to that ideal point where the agricul- 
tural production can almost be absorbed 
at home. The decision was then arrived 
at that the farmer, having patiently car- 
ried the load of high industrial protec- 
tion for many years, should now be 
given the benefit of this system himself, 
and that the home market should be def- 
initely preserved for him by means of 
heavy import duties against agricultural 
products. 

“If they are going to have a protec- 
tive system at all in the United States— 
and evidently the great majority of the 
voters of that country demand such a 
system—it would seem to be in &tcord- 
ance with the dictates of common-sense 
that its benefits, whatever they are, 
should be extended to the farmer as 
well as to the industrialists. Of course, 
the economic effect of this fiscal system 
is definitely to increase the general cost 
of living. No sensible person nowadays 
would seriously argue otherwise. But 
the supposition is that this drawback is 
amply compensated for by the higher 
average aggregate earning capacity of 
the population. However that may be, 
if Canada is to make any progress with 
the proposal of having certain of our 
agricultural export products admitted to 
the markets of the United States on a 
preferential basis—and that is clearly 
what is involved—the sooner we see the 
situation from their point of view, the 
better. We have no grievances what- 
ever, and it is impertinent to contend 
that we have. What we want to do is to 
endeavor to make a bargain by mutual 
concession.” 


TANNING HIDES 


“The first reliable record we have of 
methods of tanning hides.” we read in 
The Cattleman, “dates back nearly 5,000 
years. From the carved stone tablets 
which were used by the Egyptians at 
the time of the building of the pyramids 
we have gleaned much of the history of 
leather. The Egyptians classed leather 
along with the precious metals, ivory, 
and rare woods. The Romans at one 
time used it as a basis for money.. But, 
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in referring to the art of tanning, the 
Jewish Talmud infers that it was not a 
respected one. 

“The oldest form of satisfactory tan- 
ning was effected by massaging oil into 
the hides after the pores had been 
opened by repeated washings. To the 
Hebrews we are indebted for the intro- 
duction of the use of oak bark as tannin. 
‘With the rise of the European guild sys- 
tem, the leather industry offered various 
opportunities for organizations, among 
which were those of the saddlers, cob- 
blers, and tanners. For a time these or- 
ganizations became influential socially 
and politically. 

“Then came the discovery of America. 
When the white man came, he found the 
Indian an extensive user of leather and 
to be in the possession of the secret of 
the ‘buckskin tan’—a process which, with 
all the modern scientific methods, has 
never been excelled for pliability, im- 
perviousness to water, and smoothness. 
How the American Indians learned to 
tan is unknown. From the Indians the 
early settlers learned the art of moc- 
casin-making, but not until 1628 were 
any shoes made in America. Those who 
wore shoes either got them from Europe 
or wore moccasins, which they made. 

“During the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century Sir Humphrey Davy, an 
Englishman, added to the list of avail- 
able tannins hemlock, velmonia, mimosa, 
divi divi, myrobolans, quebracho (a na- 
tive of Paraguay and Argentina), oak 


For Sale 


An Unusual Cattle Ranch 
Situation 


135,000 acres of National Forest and 
State Leased Land, at low pasturage rental 
and under long, favorable lease, with pref- 
erence grazing rights. 

Stocked with 3,000 cattle; 2,000 acres of 
feed, hay and farming land. A situation 
with relatively low fixed investment, taxes, 
ete.; an investment being nearly all in 
working capital for profitable operation. 

Owner has other concentrated interests, 
and will sell at a figure making this an un- 
usually attractive proposition. 


Terms on part, if desired 
Communicate with 
W. E. BURK, 4633 Montview Blvd. 
Denver, Colorado 


Montana Ranch for Sale 


8,000-acre ranch for sale or lease cheap. 
Will lease for three years at $1,500 per 


150 tons hay goes with first-year 
150 acres irrigated alfalfa. Free 


year. 
lease. 
range. 


G. E. MILLER, Winifred, Montana 


SELL OR LEASE CHEAP 
MIGHT DIVIDE 


10,000-acre ranch, Oregon County, Mo. 
Woven-wire fence; 300 acres cultivated ; 
several houses; good grass, well waterel. 


J. W. SMITH FREMONT, MO. 
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THE PRODUCER 





wood, and chestnut. Owing te the vast 
hemlock forests America possessed, she 
readily took the lead in the output of 
leather, and, with the rapid development 
of railroads, the tanning industry soon 
became centralized and advanced rap- 
idly. To America the world is indebted 
for the contribution of machinery to the 
tanning industry. The most important 
among her contributions were the split- 
ting-machine and the scraper. More re- 
cent introductions are concentrated and 
extract tannin, and the use of chromium 
salts. 

“Now to take a peep into the tannery. 
Leather comes from animal pelts. These 
are shipped to the tanner green-salted, 
dry, or dry-salted. Pelts are classed as 
hides, from the larger animals, such as 
buffaloes, steers, cows, etc.; kips, from 
undersized animals; and skins, from the 
smaller animals. The main source of the 
American tanner’s supply of pelts is the 
western part of the country. South and 
Central America also contribute to his 
supply, and some pelts are obtained from 
marine or sea animals. Packer hides, or 
those coming from meat-packing houses, 
are considered better than country hides, 
which come from small butchers and 
hide dealers. In the grading of hides, 
those damaged by the tick and grub are 
undesirable. The custom of branding is 
also detrimental to the quality of hides. 
Pelts are made up of gelatin and fiber, 
the latter being indestructible. They are 
tanned primarily for the purpose of mak- 
ing the gelatin indestructible. Upon 
reaching the tannery, the salt, dirt, 
blood, tags, etc., are removed from the 
hides. They are soaked for a period of 
three to six days, after which they are 
placed in a strong lime solution. This 


Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO., 





1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 










B on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
“al fi trom the factory No middieman’s profit. 
Send tor tree catalog—maker to consumer 


Justun’s Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADDLE € HARNESS Co. 
Bidg. Denver. Coro. 








O. J. Snyder 
Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 


0. J. SNYDER 


LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 


1535 








Kills prairie dogs, ground h 
ground equicret: pocket 
a. 





Address 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 





treatment loosens the hair and tends to 
swell the hides, making them porous and 
susceptible to the action of tanning 
liquids. 


“At the judgment of the tanner, the 
hides are taken from the lime solution 
and run through the dehairing machine. 
When they come from this machine, 
they are light gray in color. Next they 
are immersed in vats of tanning liquid 
for about fifteen days. Then they are 
packed in ground bark in another set of 
vats, with first a layer of bark, then a 
hide, another layer of bark, then a hide, 
and so on, ending with a layer of bark. 
Tanning liquor is also pumped into these 
vats, where the hides remain for several 
days. When they are removed, each hide 
is thoroughly cleaned with oil. Usually 
a mixture of cod and mineral oil is mas- 
saged into them. They are then dried by 
a process which necessitates much care. 
When thoroughly dry, the hides are oiled 
again and rolled. The rolling smooths 
the grain, compresses the leather, and 
serves as a polisher. With the comple- 
tion of this process we find the leather 
rough-tanned.” 


SHIPMENTS OF SPRING LAMBS 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


During the thre months from March 
15 to June 9, a total of 330,000 Califor- 
nia lambs were shipped to mid-western 
or eastern markets. Of these, 254,000 
were shipped alive by freight, while 76,- 
000 went as dressed lambs in refrigera- 
tor cars. 

The peak of the movement came dur- 
ing May, when over 250,000 lambs left 
California for the East. In the second 
week of that month an average of over 


11,000 lambs a day were sent out of the 
state. 


WAGES HIGHEST IN UNITED 
STATES 


Based on what his wage will buy for 
him, the American workingman is far 
better paid than his colleague in other 
countries. A chart prepared by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
New York shows average wages, in 
terms of what they will purchase of food 
and shelter in the respective localities, 
in seventeen leading cities throughout 
the world. Philadelphia being taken as 
the typical American community at 100: 


Philadelphia, United States.... 100 


pydney, AUMPAUE. 6... cece: 70 
OCU WE SORIBOG Sis :cos ce ee seas 69 
London, England ............. 45 
Copenhagen, Denmark......... 41 
CAM THOR WRN oo: oa 055 curs + oe see 38 
Amsterdam, Netherlands ...... 37 
Stockholm, Sweden............ 36 
Peri; PERN eo ibis vote se see 33 
Besiin, Germany..........5..0. 29 
Prague, Czechoslovakia........ 29 
Brussels, Belgium............ 28 
TORN 3 550 o le Cee eta. 27 
NE EN 8 as ow cca ee es 23 
Wie, BBs oo o's. o's SS 23 
Warsaw. Poland... ...5.2 008 23 
Milan “Mages 5<6oswxaw de Be S% 21 
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WEALTH OF NATIONS 


The wealth of the thirteen leading na- 
tions in the world is estimated as below: 


United States...... $320,803,000,000 
United Kingdom... 83,840,000,000 
PUREE. 6 sd oticsoies-s 67,710,000,000 
COTONENY i 0 oye sts 35,700,000,000 
RE et coener ip re 29,319,000,000 
BOWEN Xi ciks sas 0. eens 25,986,000,000 
a oe w aoe sen 22,095,000,000 
BO Shines cds 21,960,000,000 
eee eee 19,087,000,000 
EN ins's sides spe 17,000,000,000 
RLOORTINE os <'s.05:< 0: 13,178,000,000 
TMD i ak cesarean 13,020,000,000 
AURGPONS - 65506528 9,689,000,000 


For Russia there are no post-war fig- 
ures. In 1912 the wealth of that coun- 
try was given as $56,140,000,000. 


THE SPICE-BOX 


Foolish Virgins up to Date.—Mother 
had been reading a Bible story to Mar- 
jory every night before bedtime. One 
night she asked: “Well, Marjory, what 
story shall I read tonight?” 

“Oh, mother,” Marjory answered, “I 
want you to read me that one about the 
ten girls who went out to meet the bride- 
groom and ran out of gasoline.”—Every- 
body’s. 


Phonetic Singing —At the end of a cer- 
tain Sunday-school treat the children 
were singing the verse which includes 
the words, “Weak and sinful though 
we be.” 

One youngster, with a weak theologi- 
eal background, sang with all his heart. 
and voice: “We can sing full though 
we be.”—Kanas City Star. 


The Varnished Truth.—Candid letter 
from a twelve-year-old, acknowledging 
a present: 

“Dear Aunt Harriet: Thank you for 
your gift. I have always wanted a pin- 


cushion, but not very much.”—New York 
World. 


Silence Is Bliss—‘Sam, do you sol- 
emnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth?” 

“Ah does, sah.” 

“Well, Sam, what have you got to say 
for yourself?” 

“Jedge, wif all dem limitations you 
jes’ put on me, ah don’t believe ah has 


anything to say.”—Rochester Times- 
Union. 
Between Two Fires—An Australian 


barrister tells of a blackfellow charged 
in a country town with stealing. His 
solicitor decided to put him in the box 
to give evidence in his own behalf. The 
magistrate, being doubtful if he under- 
stood the nature of the oath, undertook 
to examine him on the point. 

“Jacky,” he said, “you know what will 
happen to you if you tell a lie?” 

“My oath, boss!” replied Jacky. 
go down below—burn long time.” 

“Quite right,” replied the magistrate. 
“And now you know what will happen if 
you tell the truth?” 

“Yes, boss. We lose ’em case.”—Syd- 
ney Herald. 


“Me 





Use Dr. O. M. Franklin’s 


Blackleg Bacterin 


For Uniform and Dependable Results 


A thoroughly dependable Vaccine, with a proved 
record for rendering the service desired 
‘of a Blackleg Vaccine 


Permanent immunity with one dose and one 
handling of the calf 


ONLY 14 CENTS PER DOSE 


or Is Your Assurance 
on Every Bottle FH YE of Protection 


READY TO USE IN 10, 25, 50, AND 100-DOSE BOTTLES 
OUR SPECIAL 6-DOSE SYRINGE, $2.50 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


LABORATORY, AMARILLO, TEXAS 


SALES OFFICES 


ALLIANCE, NEB. AMARILLA, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MARFA, TEX. OMAHA, NEB. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, 8. D. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 








~ SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


~ LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 





